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POETRY IN ALL THINGS. 


Ir is easy to ring the changes upon a set of words, but 
unless our words express distinct ideas, we may as well 
exercise Gur ingenuity upon a peal of bells; in either 
case our sense of melody may be gratified, but we shall 
make small progress in the one great purpose of human 
intelligence—the development and application of truth. 


| Let us then endeavour to understand clearly what we 
_ mean by ‘ poetry.’ 


Often as the question has been repeated, it does not 


_ a8 yet appear to have been answered satisfactorily. 


Indeed the replies are as various as the minds which 
have put them forth; and almost as vague as the 
celebrated conundrums of Delphos. But must we there- 
,0re suppose that poetry has no clear and definable cha- 


| racter? Is it conceivable‘that a power which has in 


all ages exercised so mighty and‘so direct an influence 


| upon men’s minds, is in its own ‘nature so vague, or 
_ so uncertain, that it cannot be-brought within the grasp 


of human intelligences or that its essential qualities 
cannot be expre in the compass_of a definition ? 
Surely not. How then is-it that, with so much won- 
drous and soul-thrilling poetry in the world, men 
should be so little agreed about what is essential to 
its nature? It is because poetry is the voice of the 
Infinite, and can accommodate itself to the capacities of 
all. Man’s conception of Deity has ever been influenced 
by his ideal of perfection; and his feeling for poetry, 
whether consciously or not, must always be regulated 


_ by that which constitutes his ruling love. Whatever a 


man most loves, will be to him the poetry of his life. 
Thus men have judged of poetry from their own expe- 
rience ; and their opinions have been as various as their 
feelings have been different. But the attributes of 
Deity are not dependent upon the conceptions of man ; 
and the essential nature of poetry is not based upon 
human imaginations. The highest poetry is a living 
reality — universal and immutable: it is coeval with 
creation ; for it is the likeness of God, reflected in his 
works, The truest poet is not creative, as some have 
imagined ; he merely sees and feels more deeply than 
others. He looks around upon the wonders of the uni- 


_ verse ; he penetrates the recesses of the human heart ; 
_ and every good thing speaks to him of a wondrous In- 


telligence and an exhaustless Love. The true poet has 
been not inaptly described as one who is ever striving 
after the pure and perfect ; and what can be purer than 
Infinite Love, or what more perfect than Infinite Wis- 
dom? This is the ‘ divine idea’ of all true philosophy : 
God in all things; not as a vague abstraction, but as 
the creator and upholder of the universe. 

This high order of poetry, hitherto, has been but feebly 
developed. We have caught a glimpse of the eternal 
truth; but we have yet to learn its practical value. 


There is, however, another order of poetry, which has 
yielded a more abundant harvest. Less divine in its 
character, and perhaps more evident in its significance, 
it has been better suited to that lower condition of hu- 
manity from which we are gradually progressing. In- 
stead of seeing in every object of creation an infinite 
intelligence and a boundless love, poets have been con- 
tent to trace throughout nature merely human attributes 
and utterances, And this, although not the highest 
that nature is capable of revealing, is nevertheless real 
truthful poetry. Thus men have felt their joys and 
sorrows, their struggles and their triumphs, shared or 
reflected by the living or senseless objects by which 
they are surrounded. Instead of nature being a mere 
convenience, by which they are to supply their material 
wants, she is felt to be a living companion, sympathising 
with every emotion, and speaking in tones that can 
touch the heart, or animate the soul to exertion. This 
consociating with nature is more or less the charac- 
teristic of all poets; and he has been indeed a true poet 
who has made men feel that the whole created universe 
is knit together in one eternal bond of harmony and 
companionship. 

Perhaps of all men, Shakspeare and Burns have been 
in this respect the most successful; not because they 
have asserted this relationship more definitely than any 
others—this may be, and often has been done, with small 
aid from poetry—but because they have actually mani- 
Jested this universal sympathy, as the experience of their 
own hearts. In this point of view, it would be difficult 
to establish the poetic superiority of either one over the 
other. This assertion may appear rash to some, even 
of Burns’s most ardent admirers; while to the true be- 
lievers in the divinity of England’s bard, it may seem 
little short of poetic heresy : nevertheless, it is not made 
without due consideration, as we will presently endea- 
vour to show. Notwithstanding the admitted disparity 
between the wide-surveying intellect, the human omni- 
science of the great dramatist, and the more limited, 
yet not less clear-sighted vision of the humble minstrel, 
in poetic genius they are twin brothers. Though the 
one is to the other as the sweet and simple lute to the 
full band of instrumental harmony, yet is it the same 
universal melody, the same heartfelt strain, that finds 
utterance in each: Although, in intellectual capacity, 
they are as distinct and wide asunder as the lowly 
hawthorn and the giant oak, in poetic endowment they 
are identical. The question involved in this statement, 
is not whether they have given to the world an equal 
amount of genuine poetry, but rather whether we can 
find examples of truer poetry in the one than may be 
found in the other? In order to determine this with 
any degree of clearness, it will be necessary to under- 


stand what it is that constitutes them poets. 
We have already said that a poet is essentially one 
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who sees and feels more deeply than others. Let us 
endeavour to explain this more fully. To be a poet, a 
man must not rest contented with conventionalities and 
outward shows; with mere arbitrary distinctions of 
right and wrong, however specious they may appear : 
he must have that directness and clearness of vision 
which can at once discriminate between the essential 
and the accidental; between that which exists in the 
very nature of things, and that which is merely of arti- 
ficial growth. An intellectual discrimination, however, 
is not all that is required. A man may be very acute in 
detecting fallacies, and even in discerning truth, and 
yet have but a small claim to the character of a poet. 
To be a poet, he must not only see beneath the surface 
of things, but he must feel as deeply as he sees: he 
must not only see that a thing is true, but he must also 
feel that it is true; else whatever it may be in itself, 
or to others, it can be no poetry to him. Let a man 
possess these two requisites, and if he is but true io 
himself, if he will but give scope to his own nature, 
and not fritter away his life and talents by striving to 
cramp them into some artificial mould prescribed by 
custom, he will be a poet in the truest sense; if he does 
not write poetry, he yet cannot fail in that which is 
often better, for his life will be a real poem, doubtless 
sadly chequered in its course, but ever eloquent in its 
significance ; ever earnestly striving after the real and 
immutable. To the mere conventionalist, such a life 
may often seem a vain, perhaps even impious struggle. 
But why should he venture to rebuke that which he 
cannot comprehend? Shall the barn-door fo~1 measure 
the flight of the eagle? Shall the pert sparrow pre- 
scribe limits to the wing or the warbling of the lark ? 
To the mere prose-thinking mind, a beautiful tree is 
a certain well-contrived ornament, or perhaps a very 
useful and ornamental production, showing a perfect 
skill in the adaptation of means to a given end. But 
to the poet it is all this, and far more than this: it is 
a living companion. That unconscious tree has for him 
a thousand sympathies, ever speaking to his heart. 
Will it be said that this is all ‘imagination,’ a beauti- 
ful fiction? that poetry is but a comely garment, hiding, 
rather than revealing, the truth of nature? Away with 
the godless thought! Are we then to believe that crea- 
tion is but a dumb show, a mere mechanical contriv- 
ance, and that all the beautiful and soul-thrilling 
that has so often kindled and delighted the world is 
really an invention of man’s? Do we generally find 
more to admire, more to awaken our sympathies with 
truth, in proportion as we depart from nature, or as we 
unfold her hidden loveliness? Truly the greatest poet 
is he who sees the deepest beneath the surface of things, 
and who feels the truth of what he thus discovers. No 
one who really feels the beauty of a poetic thought, but 
must also feel that it would degenerate to a mere ele- 
gant conceit, if it did not convey some truth to his 
mind. And it may be well here to remark that we can- 
not, in any strict sense of the term, be said to ‘invent’ 
that which is solely a development, or an application of 
truth : we may invent errors, or fallacies, but we cannot 
invent what is true. Truth is essentially that which 
exists ; and proximately, the laws by which things exist, 
or are related to each other. It must be clear, then, that 
the most we can do is to discover truth, and apply it. 
To discern it, to see its various applications, is simply 
‘an intellectual operation ; but it requires a deeper and 
more vital principle to develop it in its power, or in 
anyway to make it our own; to do this, it must be felt, 
it must be conjoined with our very life: and this is the 


source of all poetry, whether developed in action or 
words, 

The quality of any given poetry (or the nature and 
application of the truths thus developed) must, then, 
evidently depend upon the quality of the heart from 
which it sprung; whether it be the awful and selfish 
daring of a Lady Macbeth, or the sweet simplicity and 
generous affection of an Imogen. Thus even selfish- 
ness may be manifested poetically ; and although it can 
never be genuine, rightful poetry, inasmuch as it is 
based upon a perversion of truth, yet is it the only 
poetry that the utterly selfish could appreciate. All 
truth, however, being essentially of divine origin, to be 
truly and rightly felt, must appeal to, and be recognised 
by, the diviner principles of our nature. Now, the feel- 


ings by which we may be brought into the closest com- , 


munion with the divine, are evidently reverence and 


love. Truth, then, to be vitally received, must appeal _ 
to at least one of these sympathies; and t® do so, it — 


must be felt to be either beautiful or sublime. That 
which we can cling to with a deep and exhaustless love, 


we instinctively regard as beautiful; while that which © 


we revere, and which fills the mind with a feeling of 
immensity and of power, we speak of as sublime. Beauty 
is the innate loveliness of truth ; sublimity its immea- 
sutable grandeur, its immutable strength. There is, 
however, a factitious beauty and sublimity, as well as 
a genuine. To the selfish, that will ever be felt as 
beautiful which harmonises with his self-love ; and that 
will be felt as sublime which overawes him by an ap- 
pearance of resistless strength. 

Poetry, then, may be defined to be truth inspired by 
feeling, and breathed into forms of beauty or sublimity. 
This definition seems to express the essential character- 
istics of poetry, in all its manifestations; whether the 
inspired thought be developed in painting, in sculpture, 
in architecture, in music, in language, or in action: they 
all range themsel¢es under the same formula; for they 
are but various modes of expressing the same divine 
principle. Of this we shall speak more fully hereafter. 
Let us now apply the foregoing observations to the 


elucidation of the supposed identity of poetic genius in | 


Shakspeare and Burns. 
If the view here taken of poetry be correct, the ques- 
tion for us to consider is—what was the nature and 


poetry | depth of their poetic insight ? It evidently consisted in a 


clear and intuitive perception of the social relations of 
man. They are pre-eminently the poets of social life. 
The most obvious and superficial view that we can take 
of the great family of mankind, is that which embraces 
only their conventional, and merely arbitrary relations ; 
and this is the standard by which men are usually 
judged. Society has ever had its own special standard 
of morals, of rank, of human worth; the same being an 
embodiment of the changing spirit of the times.. But 
besides this fluctuating and partial standard, there is 
another, founded on the intrinsi¢ nature of man, which 
is universal and eternal, and thus applicable to every 
form and condition of society. It is only by this latter 
standard that we can appreciate the true worth of any 
given character or custom; and it is this power that 
especially belongs to Shakspeare and Burns. They 
saw mankind not merely as they were connected by 
the customs and regulations of society, but in their 
actual relation one to another. They saw not merely 
the arbitrary relation of outward rank, but also the 
sterling value, and genuine relation of heart and of in- 
tellect. This is what they developed more clearly than 
others ; and this they saw with equal distinctness, and 
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- an estimate of their actual value, for in this respect 
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_ the intensity of the poetry 
comprehensive, all-surveying intellect which og | mani- 
| fest. 


_ siveness of intellect is, however, essentially distinct 


_ count, of little value even to the poet ; it affords the mind 


_ have been equally well adapted to the production of a 
_ set treatise on the various workings of the human mind ; 
he could doubtless have been as unparalleled in the cha- 
_ yacter of a prose philosopher, as he is now in that of a 


subject; they both develop the same poetr. 
life. In the 


_ sided wit, the other in quaint simplicity and sly humour ; 
_ but the mirth of both is equally suggesti 


felt with equal power. This appears to be the first de- 
finite advance in genuine : it raises man above 
mere sensual enjoyment, to the higher poetry of social 
life: it does not reveal the deeper mysteries of our 
being; it does not show the great p' of life as 
consisting in conquering self, and striving after con- 
cae with the All-perfect. This is the highest of 
uman poetry; and it has yet to find a poet to give it 
utterance. ! how much easier is it to see the want, 
than to supply it! 

It is an old remark, that the most astonishing charac- 
teristic of Shakspeare’s writings is not the depth or 
which they contain, but the 


It is necessary to keep this in view in forming 


they are altogether without This comprehen- 
from the poetic power; indeed it may exist in con- 
nexion with the veriest prose; but it is not, on that ac- 


a wider range of thought, although it does not enable it 
to penetrate deeper into the mystery of existence. We 
can imagine that Shakspeare’s capacious intellect would 


dramatist. In this respect the genius of Burns is far 
more limited. He has the same poetic insight, but not 
the same intellectual capacity. They are equally re- 
markable for the sterling truths which they educe from 
their subject—truths which strike home to the heart ; 
but they are widely different in their treatment of the 
subject itself. Shakspeare sketches a complete charac- 
ter, while Burns gives only a few, or but one of its 
phases. Yet they both penetrate to the heart of the 
of social 
In short, the one is a dramatist, a min- 


There is the same coincidence, and the same difference, 
in their mirth. Their very laughter has poetry in it; 
for it is instinct with truth, and it comes directly from 
the heart. The mirth of Sha is not more genial 
or more truthful than that of Burns; but it is broader 
and more varied—in one word, more comprehensive. 
The laughter of the one beams from the whole visage, 
the laughter of the other may be best seen sparkling in 

eye. The one delights in broad jests and many- 


ve of glowing 
thoughts, of social poetry. 

With Shakspeare, poetic insight forms but one ele- 
ment of his wondrous mind; with Barns, it is that 
which has rendered him remarkable; he is essentially 
and almost solely a poet. He does not present a compre- 
hensive view of the details of his subject; but he seizes at 
once upon that which gives it vitality, which imparts to 
it a living and eternal interest. Witness his ‘ Bannock- 
burn.” Shakspeare has nothing that surpasses it. Even 
Coriolanus, as a poetic conception, can only rank by its 


side. And why is this? Simply because he has spoken }- 


the very truth of the matter in tones coming from the 
heart. Many have confessed their inability to discover 
the poetry of this glorious ode. Alas! they looked for 
‘figures of speech,’ personifications, comparisons, and 
other technical abstractions, deeming these, however 
cold and truthless, the essentials of poetry. in- 
deed, may ‘seem,’ like Hamlet’s ‘customary suits of 
solemn black ;’ ey are, however, but the ‘ trappings’ 
of that within which too often passeth show. 
Shakspeare and Burns, we repeat, are pre-eminent] 
the poets of social life. No wonder, then, that the 
try should be welcomed and appreciated wherever 
e human heart beats in sympathy and affection ; no 
wonder that their memories should be loved and asso- 


these—the brightest stars in the social firmament—we 
must not forget that there is a higher poetry than even 
they disclose to our hearts. The further development 
of this higher order of poetry, however, will probably 
form the subject of a future paper. 


THE TWO MOTTOS. 


Two young men were standing in the booking-office of 
the Cernay diligences, having taken places in one that 
was about to start for Kaysersberg. They were appa- 
rently of the same age—perhaps four-and-twenty ; but 
there was a striking difference in their and in 
the expression of their countenances. The shorter of 
the two was slightly made, pale, and dark, betraying 
his southern origin at a glance, by his quick movements 
and impatient gestures. His companion, tall, fair, and 
blooming, was a specimen of that mixed race of 
Alsace, in which the vivacity of the French is tempered 
by the equanimity and good-humour of the Germans. 
At their feet were two small portmanteaus, to which the 

were affixed by sealing-wax. On one might 
be read, Henri Fortin of Marseilles; and on the seals 
were the words ‘ My right.’ On the other was wr.cten, 
Joseph Mulzen of Strasburg ; and the motto on the seals 
was ‘ Charity.’ 

The clerk had inscribed their names on his list, and was 
adding the paity of luggage belonging to each, when 
Henri asked to have it weighed. The man replied that 
it would be done at Kaysersberg; but the Marseillais 


amid all the bustle of ag ay gp 
being done at once, saying he 
The office-keeper, with equal obstinacy, refused to com- 


tried to put an end to it by observing that they had 
barely time to dine before the diligence started; but 
Henri, who _— himself upon acting up to his motto, 
never would yield when he thought himself in the 
right ; and unfortunately he seldom thought otherwise. 


Henri decided upon following his cousin, on whom he 
vented his ill-humour. 

* You would make a saint swear at your indifference,’ 
cried he as soon as they were alone. * Not even to sup- 
port me against that obstinate fellow.’ 

oseph laughing; ‘for you piled up arguments against 
him, as though your fortune or your honour depended 
on the result.’ 
rtghte?™ you think it would be better not to assert one’s 
ts 

* When those rights are not worth asserting.” 

‘That is like you,’ interrupted Henri with warmth ; 
‘you are always ready to give up to every one: a 


would be tram on before you would dream of 
fending yo Instead of loo upon the world as 
a field of battle, you seem to consi 1 it as a drawing- 


room, where civilities are i 

*Not so,’ said Joseph ; ‘but as a ship full of pas+ 
sengers, who ought to show mutual kindness and for- 
bearance. Every man is my friend until he declares 
himself my enemy.’ 

‘ And I think every man my enemy until he has de- 
clared himself my friend, I have ve pee this sort 
of prudence the most 3 I would advise 

ou to adopt the same when we arrive at Kaysersberg. 
We shall meet there with the other heirs to our uncle’s 
fortune, and depend upon it they will do all in their 
power to secure the best chore Sor may Pest I ath re- 
solved not to make the slightest ‘y 
The young travellers had now reached the inn where 


ciated with the most hallowed of our household gods. 
But while we freely and gratefully accord all honour to 


they intended dining. On entering, found the 
bring plates for Joseph and himself. . 


objected, alleging the inconvenience of such a formality _ 
insisted upon its | 
a right to require it. | 


ply, and a warm and angry discussion ensued. Joseph — 


At length the man, tired of the debate, quitted the © 
office, and as his assistant spoke nothing but German, | 
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* Excuse me, sir,’ said the woman; ‘ but you cannot 
be served here’ 

‘Why not?’ asked the young man. 

* Because the persons for whom the table is laid have 


requested to dine alone.’ 

‘Then let them stay in their own room,’ returned 
Henri sharply ; ‘ this is the-public room and the public 
table, and surely every traveller has an equal right to 
enter and to be served here? 

* What does it signify wl.ether we dine here or in an- 
other room?’ asked Joseph. 

* And what is it to those persons if we choose to re- 
main here ?’ > 

‘They came before you, sir,’ remonstrated the land- 


ly. 

*Then it is the first come who give the law in your 
house ?’ 

‘They are known to us besides. 

* Their money is not better than ours, is it?’ 

* It is our interest to oblige our customers.’ 

* And all other travellers must obey their caprices ?” 

* You can be waited on in another apartment. 

‘ With the remnants from the table of your privileged 
guests, I suppose?’ 

conned burt, ond ‘Wf 
thinks he cannot have a good dinner at the White 
Horse, there are other inns in Cernay.’ 

* Very true,’ replied Henri, taking his hat and walk- 


Mulzen knew by experience that the best way to act 
with his cousin was to leave him to himself until the 
fit was over, for every attempt at reasoning only added 
fuel to the fire. He decided, therefore, upon remaining 
where he was, and requested to have dinner served im- 
mediately in another room. He was about to go thither, 
when the persons who were expected made their appear- 
ance; they were an old lady with her niece, and an 
elderly gentleman, who seemed to be their protector. 
The landlady was giving them an account of what had 

but perceiving Joseph, she left off abruptly. 
‘he latter bowed, and was leaving the room, when the 
old gentleman stopped him. 

‘I am very sorry,’ said he in a friendly tone, ‘for the 
dispute that has taken place. We had requested to 
dine alone, to avoid the company of certain individuals 
whose free manners and conversation might be dis- 
agreeable to these ladies, but not to drive other travel- 
lers away, as your friend seems to have supposed; and 
as a proof of it, I hope you will oblige me by sitting 
down to table with us?’ 

Joseph thanked him, and endeavoured to excuse him- 
self, saying, that far from feeling offended at their de- 
sire to be alone, he thought it a very natural and proper 

ution ; but M. Rosman, which was the name given 

yy the ladies to their protector, insisted in so frank and 

good-humoured a manner, that Joseph thought it best 

to comply. The old lady, who seemed little used to 

travelling, sat down opposite to him with her niece, and 
gave utterance to a deep groan. 

* Are you very tired, Charlotte?’ asked M. Rosman. 

‘Am I tired!’ repeated the old woman; ‘ is that a 
—_. after being shaken all day in that swinging 

igence, eating out of my regular hours, running all 
manner of risks; for I am sure it is a wonder we were 
not upset fifty times ; the diligence was always leaning to 
one side. I would give a good year of my life for this 
journey to be at an end.’ ‘ 

* Happily for us, dear aunt, you cannot make such a 
bargain, said the young lady, smiling affectionately at 


‘Yes, yes, you may laugh,’ returned Madame Char- 


Jotte, trying to look displeased ; ‘ young girls are afraid 
of nothing now-a-days! They travel by railway, by 
steamboat—they would go by balloon if they could! 
Itis the Revolution that has made them so bold. Before 
the Revolution, the most courageous were content to 
travel in a cart or on a donkey—and then not unless it 


was absolutely necessary. I have often heard my dear 
departed 


er say that she had never travelled other- 
wise than on foot.’ 
‘ But then she never went farther than the chief town 
of the department,’ observed M. Rosman. 
‘She was not the less a worthy and a happy woman,’ 
replied Madame Charlotte: ‘ when a bird built its 
nest, it remains in it. The present fashion of being 
always on the move, diminishes the love of fireside en- 
joyments: people get so used to be away from their 
thet thay to card for thea, and fad 
home everywhere. It may be more advantageous to 
ten’ 


‘Come, come, Charlotte—you have quite a spite 
against travelling, because of the jolts,’ said M. Rosman 
smiling. ‘I hope this soup will dispel some of your pre- 
judices ; it could not be better even at Fontaines. I ap- 
peal to your impartiality.’ 

The conversation was continued in the same unem- 
barrassed and cheerful manner ; and Mulzen, who at first 
had discreetly kept silent, soon felt quite at home. 
M. Rosman frequently addressed hi to him; and 
they were talking like old friends, when it was an- 
nounced that the diligence would start in a few minutes. 
Fay al settled with the landlady, and hastened to 


ice. 

As Joseph arrived, he saw his cousin hurrying to- 
wards the same place. Whilst he had partaken of an 
excellent dinner, Henri had been running from one inn 
to another, without finding anything prepared; and as 
the time was gone, he had been forced to purchase a 
small loaf and some fruit to appease his hunger. This 
anchorite’s repast had by no means improved his tem- 
per; which Seon h perceiving, forbore to make any 
remark; nor had he time, for the other passengers had 
already taken their places. As the cousins were 

ing to follow, were stopped by the - 
eeper, who said he made a mistake in booking 
them, for the diligence was already full. 

‘Full!’ cried Henri; ‘ but you have taken our fare ?’ 

*I am going to return it to you, sir.’ 

* Not at all!’ said the Marseillais; ‘ when you took 
my money, you engaged to re me to Kaysersberg. 
I have a right to go, and go I will.’ And thus saying, 
he took hold of the leathern strap, and mounting to the 
top of the diligence, took possession of the only seat 
that was not yet occupied. The person to whom it be- 
longed requested him to give it up; but Henri refused 
decidedly, saying that no one hada right to make him 
come down, and that if force were attempted, he also 
would use force. In vain did Joseph remonstrate, and 
urge him to give up the contested place—the contra- 
diction he had met with, added to his frugal meal, had 
com y soured him, and he persisted in his refusal. 

. each have his right!’ cried he; ‘ that is my 
motto—yours is charity. Be as charitable as you like ; 
for my part I only pretend to be just. I have paid for 
this place; I have a right to it; and I mean to keep it.’ 

The di traveller urged priority of posses- 
sion ; but Henri, who was a lawyer, answered him with 
scraps of law; and thus they continued exchanging 
angry explanations, recriminations, and menaces. Ma- 
dame Charlotte, who heard all from the coupée, groaned 
audibly, and began to exclaim against travelling in 
general, and public conveyances in particular. At 
len Joseph, secing the disputants becoming more 
violent, proposed to the office-keeper to hire a cabriolet, 
in which b he and the ejected traveller might follow the 
a The expedient was adopted, and they all 
set 

It was November: the air, already cold and damp 
when they quitted Cernay, became freezing at the 
approach of night. In vain Henri, accustomed to the 
sun of Provence, buttoned his coat pH his chin: he 
trembled from head to foot in the chilling night bos 9 


His face became almost blue ; his teeth chattered ; 
to add to his discomfort, a small drizzling rain began to 
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beat in his face, and soon penetrated his garments. His 
next neighbour, who was well sheltered under an ample 
and warmly-lined cloak, might have given him a share 
of it, without inconvenience to himself; but he was a 
stout elderly shopkeeper, very careful of himself, and 
very indifferent about others. When Henri had taken 
such forcible possession of another’s place, he applauded 
him, saying that each travelled for himself. The young 
man then thought his maxim perfectly just—now he 


_ had a practical illustration of it. Once during the jour- 
_ ney his corpulent companion turned to | at him, 
and observing his miserable condition, said, ‘ You look 


as if you were cold, sir?’ 


keeper drew his warm cloak more tightly 


op’ 
' round him, as if he enjoyed it the more from the con- 
| trast, and remarked philosophically, ‘It is very in- 


jurious to get wet: when you travel again, I would 
advise you to get a cloak like mine; it is warm, and 
not dear;’ and having delivered himself of this 


' advice, he again buried his chin in the warm folds of 
_ his cravat, and resumed his comfortable doze. 


It had long been dark when they arrived at 
berg. Henri, half dead with cold, hastened to the 
kitchen of the inn, where a fire was blazing brightly. 


| Among the travellers who surrounded it he perceived 


Joseph Mulzen and the stranger whose place he had 
taken: the cabriolet had brought them a nearer way 
across the country, and they had arrived full an hour 
before the diligence. Joseph, seeing the state his cousin 
was in, gave him his place near the fire; but as for his 
companion, he could not refrain from laughing heartily. 


| *Upon my word,’ said he, ‘I ought to be very much 


obliged to the gentleman. Without his usurpation, I 


_ should have been frozen like him, instead of being here 


warm and comfortable.’ The Marseillais, too much 


| out of temper to make any ly, sat down and warmed 


himself as well as he was a As soon as he had in 
some measure recovered himself, he asked for a room 
and a bed; but there had been a fair at Kaysersberg, 
and the inn was full of persons, who intended leaving 
the town the following day. Joseph and his companion, 
although they had arrived earlier, had only found one 
very indifferent bed, which. the former, with his usual 
good-nature, had given up to the stranger. After a 

t deal of bustling and searching, however, it was 
found that there was still one bed disengaged ; but it 
was in a roonfalready occupied by four pedlars, who 
declared they would not admit any one else. 

* Have they engaged the room for themselves alone ?’ 
asked Henri. 

‘No,’ said the innkeeper; ‘ each for his bed.’ 

‘ Then what reason do they give for refusing to admit 
another ?’ 

‘None at all; but as they seem to be quarrelsome 
fellows, no one wishes to interfere with them.’ 

‘For my part,’ said Henri, ‘I shall not sit here all 
night because those insolent fellows choose to mono- 
polise more beds than they can use. Show me to their 
room, and let them op; me if they dare.’ 

‘Take care, Henri, said Mulzen; ‘they are low, 
vicious men, and will probably insult you.’ 

‘ And is it because of their vices that I must lose my 
rest?’ he asked angrily. ‘NotI, faith! I shall go to 
bed in defiance of them.’ And taking his travelling-cap, 
he was leaving the room, when M. Rosman, who had 
come to look his luggage, and had heard the words 
exchanged between the cousins, accosted them in his 
usual pleasant and friendly manner. 

‘You are at a loss for beds, I perceive, gentlemen ?’ 


he said. 
‘Stop a moment,’ said M. Rosman; ‘ those men may 


ou more roughly than would like. You 
Wit fed to that you have an 
equal right with them. If you will accept a bed at my 


house, it is ot yom service. I reside only a few doors 
from here, and feel pleasure in accommodating you.’ | 
The young men bowed, and thanked him; but there 
was a marked difference in their manner of doing so. | 
Joseph looked pleased and grateful ; whilst Henri, who 
had not forgotten that M. Rosman was the cause of his 
having lost his dinner at Cernay, was constrained, 


bars polite. 

*You are very obliging, sir,’ said he, softening his 
tone; ‘ but I should be sorry to pe you to any incon- 
venience ; besides, I think it will not be amiss to give 
those fellows a lesson, and teach them to respect the , 
rights of other travellers.’ And bidding them good- 
night, he left the room. 
Joseph, fearing the consequences, followed his cousin; — 
but whether they were drowsy, or that the resolute air 
of the Marsellais deterred them, the pedlars only mut- |. 
tered a little; and Henri took undisturbed possession | 
of his bed. Seeing there was nothing to fear, Joseph | 
to the kitchen, where M. Rosman was waiting 
or him. 

On reaching the house of the latter, they found Ma- || 
dame Charlotte and Louise preparing tea before a bright 
fire of pine cones. M. Rosman said a few words in a 
whisper to the ladies, who received Joseph with cour- |. 
tesy, and made him sit down to table with them. Louise 
poured out the tea, and Madame Charlotte, seating her- | 
self in her easy-chair, complained that she still felt the || 
motion of the diligence, and that the bubbling of the 
kettle reminded her of the noise of the wheels. She | 
asked Joseph what had become of the young man who 
had taken an outside place by assault ; and M. Rosman 
answered by relating what had passed at the inn. 

‘He seems determined to have wars and contestations 
wherever he goes,’ observed the old lady; ‘ if he con- 
tinue, he will be feared by everybody.’ 

‘ A better heart than his could scarcely be met with, 
said Joseph ; ‘ but, unfortunately, he is determined to 
act up to his favourite motto—“ Let each have his 

t. 


* Whilst yours is—Charity,’ said the old woman smil- 
ing; ‘ we heard it all at Cernay.’ 

* Do you travel together?’ asked M. Rosman. 

* We are cousins,’ replied Joseph, ‘ and have come to 
Kaysersberg to be present at the opening of a will, 
which takes place to-morrow morning. 

* A will?’ repeated Madame Charlotte in surprise. 

* That of our late uncle, Dr Harver.’ 

The two ladies and M. Rosman exchanged looks. 

*So you are the doctor’s relatives?’ said the latter ; 
* well, chance could not have directed you better. I 
have long been your uncle’s most intimate friend.’ 

This species of recognition served as an introduction | 
to speak of the departed. Mulzen had never seen his | 
uncle, but he had felt for him that res l affection |, 
that nature seldom fails to establish between distant — 
members of the same family. He listened with deep 
interest and emotion to the details of his life, and the 
ate geno of his last moments; and after one of those | 

ong, unreserved conversations, from which all restraint 
is banished, and in which hearts are laid open without 
disguise, Joseph retired to his chamber, delighted with 
his new friends, who om their part were og ly pleased 
with the young man. | 

It was late when he rose the next morning, the fa- | 
tigue of the previous a ee made him ove 
himself. He dressed in haste, intending to call on his | 
cousin, that they might go together to their uncle’s 
lawyer; but on nding to the parlour, he found the 
latter there, together with Henri, who had been sent for, 
and M. Rosman. Madame Charlotte and Louise soon 
joined them ; and when all were assembled, M. Rosman, 
addressing to oung No one 
here is ignorant of what brings you ysersberg, 

tlemen; for my sister-in-law, Charlotte 
Revel, and her niece, Louise Armand, whose guardian I 


am, are also come to be present at the opening of the 
will of their brother and uncle, Dr Harver. 


‘ 
| | 
| | 
_ able to speak. 
| 
1- 
| 
| | | 
a 
| 
3 
| | | 
| | 
| 
a 


| declare this; and now I ask all the 
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The young men bowed to Madame Charlotte and | Charlotte with emotion; ‘but we already knew M. 
Louise, who returned their salute. Mulzen ; and — you deserve that I should be candid 
*I thought,’ continued M. Rosman, ‘ thaf as chance | with you.’ 
had brought hither the parties interested, the doctor’s| ‘Say on,’ 


last directions might be read at my house.’ 

Henri bowed his assent : they all sat down; and the 
notary was about to break the seal, when he stopped 
and said—‘ This will is already of an old date, and 
during the few last months of Dr Harver’s life, he fre- 
quently expressed his intention of destroying it, so as to 
leave to each of his heirs the share assigned them by 


‘law. I can only attribute his not having done so to the 


suddenness of his removal. I thought it my duty to 
arties in 
who are here present, if they are willing, with one ac- 
cord, to destroy this will, without knowing which of 
“* enriched or set aside by it?’ by 
$ unexpected proposal was followed by a pause. 
Malzen was the first to break silence. 
‘For my part,’ said he modestly, ‘having no special 


| claim to my uncle’s regard, I cannot think it any sacri- 
and I willingly agree 


‘ As far as I am concerned,’ said Madame Charlotte, 
*I have not the slightest objection.’ 

* And I consent to it in my ward’s name,’ added M. 
Rosman. 


‘There remains only this gentleman, then,’ said the | 
notary, turning to Henri, who seemed somewhat em- 
barrassed. 


‘Like my cousin,’ said he, ‘I have no reason to ex- 
a decision in my favour, but on that very account 
withhold my consent. Whatever may have been m 


_ uncle’s intentions, his will should be regarded as 


To alter it would neither be just to the testator nor to 


the unknown legatee.’ 

‘In that case add fe more about it,’ said the 
notary ; ‘unafiimity could alone legitimise sach a pro- 
ceeding. Let each have his right, as the gentleman re- 
quires, and be so good as listen :’— 

‘Of the four individuals who have any claim to my 
fortune, I am only acquainted with two—my sister, 
Charlotte Revel, and my niece, Louise Armand; but as 
these two have long had but one interest and one heart, 
and in reality form but one person, there is only Louise 
Armand to inherit on that side. It was my first inten- 


' tion to leave all I possess to her; but of my two un- 


known nephews, one may be equally worthy of my re- 
gard: the difficulty is to distinguish between them: 
‘Not béing able to do it myself, and knowing the 


A long pause followed the reading of this si 


| will. The young men seemed embarrassed, and Louise’s 


ed on the ground. 
* The doctor has given tat,’ said 


uence, 
has 


lady decide,’ said the notary 
is in all safety, it can only be & 


‘You must decide for me, aunt,’ said Louise in a low 
tone, hiding her face in Madame Charlotte’s bosom. 

‘My dear child,’ said the latter, ‘it is very embar- 
rassing. I really do not know——’ 

Pronouncing these words, with a look of 
she glanced at Mulzen. Henri per-eived it, and exclai 
*I see your choice is made, madame; and though I 
Tust regret it, I cannot but approve of it. Mademoi- 
selle,’ he added, taking Joseph’s hand, and leading him 
to the young lady, ‘your aunt has seen and judged 

ht: my cousin is more worthy than I.’ 


° you say proves the contrary,’ said Madame 


ways been to his advantage. 
his motto is better than mine, for it comes nearer to 
the divine seg le did not say—Let each have 
his right ; = your neighbour as yourself.”’ 


SIR RODERICK MURCHISON IN RUSSIA. 
Tus distinguished geologist, knighted a few weeks ago 
by our queen, produced in 1840 a splendid book on the 
lowest rocks which contain memorials of life — the 
Silurian System. The field of observation in that case 
was a portion of the west of England. He has now laid 
claim to even brighter laurels, by presenting an equally 
important work on the geology of Russia in Europe. 
The summers of the years 1840-4 were devoted by 
Sir Roderick, in company with two continental gentle- 
men of kindred taste, to a geological exploration of that 


mighty region, where, owing to the comparative rarity _ 
of disturbances occasioned by mountain ranges, par- _ 
ticular formations (seen in little stripes in England) © 
are developed in tracts equal to the whole surface of our _ 
island. In this undertaking he met the cordial appro- | 


bation avid assistance of the czar, who naturally is glad 
to be informed of the mineral wealth which the crust of 
the earth contains within his dominions, and perhaps 
has a love of science besides—a taste which has not 
hitherto been found incompatible with despotism. 


In this superb publication—which seems designed to | 


show that the age of great books is not yet past—we 
have many details of journeyings and explorings ; on 
the shores of the White Sea, along the banks of the 


Dwina, throughout the great Ural range, and in the © 


southern provinces; in the steppes of the Kalmucks, 
and on the sea of Azof; next in Poland; and finally 


of | in Scandinavia. The labour appears to have been 


immense, the adventures often painful and perilous. 
Mines were dived into, forests and mountainous tracts 
penetrated, and hyperborean oceans defied—all for 
the sake of science alone; for the whole of the party 
were men who could live at home at ease if they chose. 
Such things are, we think, worthy of particular notice ; 
for they show the gifts of fortune not enervating the 
possessor, but only enabling him to render the more 
important services to his fellow-creatures. Finally, he 
prepares an elaborate book, not only giving us a history 
of what he did and saw, but containing a vast number 
of plates, illustrating the additions which he has thus 
made to the store of human knowledge. 

Before the appearance of this work, it was known 
that the deposits formerly described by Sir Roderick 
(the Silurian) are developed in America and other dis- 
tant portions of the earth, containing kindred fossils, 
and thus showing that the seas of that epoch were 
everywhere inhabited by a similar set of tenants. 
Here he brings forward Russia and Scandinavia to 
attest the same fact. So it is with higher formations, 
amongst which he devotes particular attention to those 
connected with the lower New Red Sandstone—a group 


| @ | 
‘Well, then, his motto gives me confidence—yours | | 
makes me fear: he promises indulgence—and you jus- | 
tice. Alas! my dear sir, justice may suffice for the | 
angels, but we poor mortals need charity.’ 
‘Perhaps you are right, madame,’ said Henri pen- 
sively ; ‘ since yesterday, it seems as if everything had ; 
’ conspired to teach me this lesson. My determination 
to defend my rights has, in every instance, turned 
against me, whilst my cousin’s generous behaviour has | 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
| 1 
| | 
sacred. 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
| 
| her judgment, and declare my sole heir whichever \] 

* | her cousins she chooses for her husband.’ 4 
ngular 
|| 
1} 

\| * Not so difficult as you imagine, my sister,’ said M. |! : 
| Rosman smiling. ‘I have long known the contents of ti 
|| Harver’s will ; and the inquiries I made in } 
|| have satisfied me that, however she may choose, «iil {| 
nothing to fear.’ 
| *Then let the 
laughing; ‘since it 
matter of inspiration! 
| 
* 


| drained the marshes, filled the gorges with lakes (for 
rendered 
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Strange 
however, the next higher strata—the Lias—though lying 
quite conformable to the Permian, exhibit shells whi 
are held by geologists as new. ‘ This,’ says our author, 
‘is an important fact, and we dwell upon it as a proof 
that the most marked distinctions between the fossils 
of succeeding formations cannot always be referred to 
violent physical revolutions of the surface, by which, as 
it has been supposed, one class of animals was annihi- 
lated anterior to the creation of another.’ 

Leaving scientific results, as scarcely suitable at any 
extent for our pages, we feel tempted to accompany the 
enterprising travellers on their journey to the Ural 
mountains, the great mineral region of Russia. First 
explored in the days of the Czar Peter, the produce of 
these mines now contributes to the most important 
branch of the industry of the empire. A marked con- 
trast exists between the inhabitants of these districts 
and those of the agricultural portions of the country ; 
the former being much more active and intelligent than 
the latter. During this part of their journey the travel- 
lers entered Asia, and obtained a ‘ peep’ into the dreary 
wilds of Siberia. Everywhere they found the name and 
authority of the emperor secure them an hospitable re- 
ception, and the readiest means of transit. 

A large portion of the Ural tract is covered ‘ with 
dense forests and impassable marshes—diversified solely 
by occasional stony peaks, lifting their heads through 
monotonous and silent woodlands, which would to this 
day have been peopled by a few wild Voguls only, had 
not the precious ores led the Russians to colonise and 
clear them. . . . In these districts all difficulties have, in 
truth, vanished before the perseverance and energy of 
the Russian miners, whose labours have thinned the 
forests, erected commodious and often splendid buildings, 


water is their great mining power), and 


part of the 


_ Russian empire. Yet in no work of geography or sta- 


thegeneral reader acquire an adequate con- 
ception of the highly flourishing condition of these 
centres of industry, each more populous and thriving 
than many towns which are marked on maps in large 
letters; and though it is not our object on this occasion 
to enter into economical details, we cannot avoid stating 
that these establishments, both imperial and private, 
often contain many thousand industrious workmen, 
whose houses and essential comforts we have seldom 


strata on its shores. Every ity was offered by the 
local authorities for their advance: the inhabitants of 


rise out of actepie-intoed, realy region. We travelled 
long elastic 


a thickly- 
inhabitants naturally avail themselves of this stream to 


grind their corn, damming it up to establish the neces- | 


sary mill-races. At each village, therefore, often not 
moye than a mile asunder, we were compelled to disem- 


bark and walk round the dam, whilst the boats were 


lifted over by numerous ts, assembled at each 
station for the p 


urpose. 
The descendants of Demidoff, the agent employed by 


Peter the Great to explore the mineral resources of the 

region, are still living at some of the mining establish- 

ments. At Neviansk they keep up a large and commo~ 

bp house for the entertainment of all strangers, free 
expense. 

Nijny Tagilsk is described as ‘the chief zavod of the 
Demidoff family. With a population of 22,000 souls, it 
is truly a well-ordered town, in which the comfortable 
dwellings of the workmen, the capacious hospitals for 
their relief, the schools for the 
elegance of the public buildings and houses of the chief 


managers, and, above all, the skill with which the ma- 
chinery, forges, and works are conducted, would reflect - 


the highest credit upon any European establishment.’ 
On all convenient occasions the travellers availed 


y 
they found to their disappointment ‘that ‘he river be- 
neath the water-works was nearly dry. The imperial 
instructions, however, for the fulfilment of our wishes 
were not to be slighted; and by daybreak after the even- 
ing of our arrival at Serebriansk, the worthy director of 


the | the establishment, M. Moskvin, having let off a large 
| tracts around their zavods, or mines, the residence of a 
population more advanced in knowledge than any with 
_ which it was our lot to meet in the greater 


body of water from the upper or lakes, 


had in one night created a river for our use, on which a | 


few canoes and a larger boat were already afloat and 
manned 


‘In this little flotilla we descended the wild and unin- 
habited gorge, though noi with facility. The body of 
water was: insufficient for our larger boat, laden with 
provisions and baggage; and even in the smaller canoes, 
it was difficult to avoid the rocks; so that, after descend- 
ing ter come house, ono of thom wee and 
logists were well drenched in the rapid stream. 
large boat, often lifted through the rapids by our hardy 


: 
3 
i 
g 


illa, an 
our way by night along the edges of the wild, untrodden, 
and virgin forest on the banks of the Serebrianka, not 


| of twenty horsemen, and also accompanied us to the 


an cons 

and pected in by our hand Russian attendants, 
having taken care to send forward, according to hospit- 
able Uralian custom, a supply of food and beverage. . . . 
Lying in the balagan before-mentioned, with our feet 
towards a large fire, we may remark that scarcely could 


| 
| 
¥ so amply and so interestingly developed in the province 
q the geological scale, under the name of the i | 
| System. This system lying unconformably upon the | poles, that serve as springs—and joined the Issetz near | ‘ 
i| coal formation, we become aware that ‘disturbances’ | the station of Laginof, forty-seven versts from Ekate- — 
| ' took place just before its deposition. The fossils, never- | rineburg, and where the river becomes deep enough, even 
_ theless, experience no violent change. We only see here | in dry weather, for the navigation of bon | boats. Here, | 
taking to the canoes, we soon learned. to how much 
| satisfy our geological inquiry. Flowing with some ra- | 
pidity from the eastern slopes of the Ural, and thro 
| | | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
j 
themselves of water conveyance, as the banks of the 
streams afforded the best sections of the strata through 
| | 
| | | 
\| 
1] 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
"geen surpassed in the manufacturing towns of Europe. | the rough treatment of the projecting rocks. 
The town of Zlataust, or “ gold-mouth,” situated at the | within two miles of the mouth of the river, we were 
; _ foot of Mount Taganai, an elevation which, from its 
| form, the Bashkirs call the “ tripod of the moon,” has 
| become the great imperial workshop of the chain. 
f _ Under the direction of the able engineer and metallur- 
gist General Anasoff, this establishment, whether for 
% the superiority of its blades of damasked steel, or its] In crossing the Ural by the Katchkanar, the 
richly-embossed ornaments, may truly be called the | took a road which had not been used for many years; 
_ Sheffield and Birmingham of Eastern Russia.’ workmen were therefore sent in advance to prepare the 
| From Ekaterineburg, the capital of the Ural, the | way. ‘ The director of the mines of Chresto-vodsvis- 
party descended the river Issetz to Kaltchedansk in | gensk, M. Graube, a most intelligent Saxon miner, | 
\ iberia, with a view to the examination of the rocky de every arra ent for this expedition, consisting 
| 
to hold themselves in readiness to assist with canoes. 
* Looking back from Ekaterineburg to the Ural, the tra- 
4 ler can scarcely recognise the chain he has passed, so 
tL. ptible is the slope; the gay spires and towers of 
the town itself, 850 feet above the sea, seeming simply to 


v 
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the smoke defend us from the myriads of mosquitoes of | 10,000 Russian * of the metal ; while near Miask, 
these northern forests, which, in the height of the sum- | where the richest ts lie, the gold has been found 
mer, overpower the strongest man, and render geologi- | in solid lumps, one of which, discovered in 1843, weighs 
cal observation difficult even in such gauze masks as | about 78 English Gold, in smaller quantities, 
we wore.... Ina few minutes the broken and jagged | is also dug with iron ore: the mines around Kish- 


outline of the Katchkanar burst upon the sight under 
a fine bright sun, and amid the merry song of birds. 
The dull, wet, and marshy woodlands were now ex- 
changed for sunshine, rocks, and gorgeous vegetation. 
At length, then, we had found out a true mountain in 
the Ural; and leaving our horses at the first buttress 
which rises above the forest, we ascended the impend- 
ing crags. Accustomed as we have been to the wildest 
features of the western Highlands of Scotland and the 
Alps, we are unacquainted with any scene presenting a 
finer foreground of abruptly-broken rocks; and never, 
certainly, had we looked over so grand and solitary a 
trackless forest as that which lay around us, and from 
which some straggling distant peaks reared their soli- 


tary 
The aspect of the southern Ural is described as far 


more cheerful than that of the northern regions. Vege- | sold 


tation is rich and abundant. ‘ Light-running waters 
have access to beauteous glades, which, peopled by 
picturesquely-clad Bashkirs, cheer the sight of the tra- 
veller, who contrasts them with the gloomy and un- 
peopled thickets of the north.’ 

From the peak of Sugomac ‘ the panoramic prospect 
is very striking. ‘To the west is a vast rolling surface 
of mountains, made up of ridges separated from each 
other by dark depressions, and all, with the exception 
of the distant stony crest, or “ Ural Tan,” covered with 
the densest forest. On the east, Siberia lies absolutely 
at your feet, and minor inequalities of the surface being 
merged, looks like one vast plain. The lake and zavod 
of Kishtymsk, with rich meadows around them, are in 
the middle ground, and the distance is com of a 
woody and partially-pastoral tract, inhabited by Bash- 


kirs, in which, as we were informed, at least a hundred 


lakes exist, ninety of which belong to the proprietor of 
Kishtymsk.’ A view is given of the dreary and bound- 
less plains, which the travellers describe as one of their 
most striking ‘ peeps into Siberia.’ 

* We spent a night amid the peaks of Irendyk, in the 
tents of the Bashkir chief, Mohammed John, who was 
encamped here for the summer pastures of his herds of 
mares and flocks of sheep. ... In his tent, where we 
slept upon fresh-chopped fir-leaves, we were refreshed 
with excellent tea, whilst surrounded by numerous black 
skins filled with kumiss, or mare’s milk, and orna- 
mented chests, from which one of his wives unpacked 
his best crockery. The small horses of the Bashkirs 
are unequal to heavy labour, and eight of them, some- 
times nine, with four riders, were deemed essential to 
conduct our “tarantass” along this “ commerzi tract !”* 
Our attelage measured forty-five feet from the leading- 
horse to the carriage—with such long cords do these 
wild people fasten on one little pair of horses before the 
other! The relays of horses, boys, and men, were 
usually stationed in the glade at some ferry or natural 
boundary upon our route.’ 

it is a remarkable fact, that the metallic deposits of 
the Ural follow generally a meridian line, a course, 
indeed, that is taken by the whole mountain range. 


_ Relics of the mammoth and rhinoceros have been found 


in great quantities in the superficial deposits of the 
mineral region. These fossilised bones were 
with great veneration by the Bashkirs, who said to the 
earliest Russian miners— Take from us our gold if you 
will, but for heaven’s sake leave us the bones of our an- 
cestors.’ So abundant is the produce of gold from this 
region, that it threatens, at no distant day, to cause a 
| oye reduction in the value of the precious metals. 
mines near Ekaterineburg have yielded, in ninety- 
six ears, 52,000,000 of poods of ore, or 679 poods of 
gold. In eleyen years the Peshanka mines yielded 


* Commercial road. 


tymsk produce 250,000 poods of iron and 17 poods of 
gold annually. The chromate of iron, so extensively 
used in dye-works at Manchester, is supplied from the 
mines at the foot of the Ural: one establishment sends 
20,000 poods to Moscow every year. 

Though the volumes before us are barren of incidents 
of travel, we occasionally catch a hint of the difficulties 
attendant on locomotion in remote and wild regions. 
At one time, on the Cossack frontier, when the 
had travelled far beyond the limits of civilisation, their 
escort consisted of Kirghis, armed with bows and ar- 
rows. Even hére, at Troisk, a town of 5000 inhabi- 
tants, they found an annual fair. ‘ Four to five hundred 
Bokharians, a few Persians, and not less than 20,000 
Kirghis, are said to frequent it annually with their 
various goods.’ These, principally silk and cotton, are 
to the amount of 3,000,000 of rubles. A 
source of discomfort was experienced in the swarms of 
mosquitoes, which are said to have been more numerous 
than the drops of rain. ‘ They constitute the chief im- 
pediment to geological research during the hot summer 
months in all these high latitudes, and particularly 
where wood and water abound. The hardy natives 
are even compelled to work in cowls, like those of 
Capuchin friars, through which their eyes, nose, and 
mouth only are seen ; and we were driven to the use of 
masks and veils.’ 

An attempt is made to account for the changes of 
surface which Russia has undergone, and which are 
going on at the present day: the gradual filling up of 
her inland seas—the drift of loose rocks and stones from 
the Baltic to the White Sea, a distance of 2000 miles— 
and the ‘black earth,’ which, possessed of the most 
fertile properties, overspreads so large a portion of the 
country. The limestone of the boundless steppes is 
supposed to be the relic of a great inland sea, now 
shrunk down to the narrow limits of the present Cas- 

ian. The mountains of the Hindoo Koosh and Chinese 

‘artary formed its bo in one direction, while in 
the other it reached to the Ural chain. Researches in 
every part of the vast region favour the supposition, 
that here flowed a sea exceeding ‘in size the present 
Mediterranean. No one, in truth, can have stood upon 
the promontories of the Volga and the farpa, and have 
observed their salient and re-entering angles, so like the 
worn coasts of the sea, nor have gazed, as we have done, 
over the vast expanse of lower steppe at his feet, covered 
with marine exuvie, some of them identical with the 
forms now living in the Caspian, and others closely 
allied to them, without being convinced that there was 
a period—and at no very distant period of time in the 
history of the planet—when the waves of a former 
Caspian washed against these shores.’ 

Before the party returned, they mounted to the sum- 
mit of one of the loftiest peaks of the mountain range— 
Uralskaya-Sopka—where, 2500 feet above the level of 
the sea, with one foot in Asia and the other in Europe, 
they sang ‘ God save the emperor!’ They speak 
highly of ‘the hearty hospitality and generous support 
of all classes of Russians;’ and remark that, with regard 
to that distinctive trait of national Muscovite character 
—a will which admits of no obstacle—they are bound to 
record that their own impatient ‘forward’ was ever 
cheerfully responded to by the mdjnat of the natives, 
With this talismanic word, the Russian has indeed 
raised monuments on the Moskwa and the Neva that 
rival the grandest efforts of ancient and modern times. 

Amidst such a people no real difficulty could be ex- 
perienced. If a bridge were broken, it seemed rebuilt 


* A Russian is 14 oz. 7 dr. 


at titerally, “it is possible’—equivalent to the sailors’ “Ay, 3. 
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by magic; though a river-bed was dry, the travellers 
beheld it converted, as if miraculously, into a navigable 
stream; was the water too shallow—then did the 


‘ athletic peasants cheerfully lift the boats over rocks, 


enlivening their progress with a merry carol. Wet or 
dry, hot or cold, no murmur escaped these resolute men; 
and mijna was their only cry. 


MRS KIRKLAND’S ‘WESTERN CLEARINGS.’ 


Mrs Krrkianp is the same lady who, a few years ago, 
under the name of Clavers, presented a lively, descriptive 
volume on the far-west, wherein, it appears, she is a settler. 
A new volume, called ‘ Western Clearings,’ consisting of 
a series of brief tales and sketches, is another gathering 
from the same field. The perfect originality and fresh- 
ness of life, as it exists in the back states, insures that 
almost any account of it should be worth listening to ; 
but in the present case, we have it handled by one of the 
acuter class of female minds, one with much literary 
dexterity, and an unusually keen eye for the ludicrous, 
so that the ‘ Western Clearings’ is reallya very presentable 
treatise. The fétes, dancing meetings, and other hospi- 
talities of the clusters of half-civilised, yet not unkindly 
people of these wildernesses, are sketched with a particu- 
larly free and lively pencil. 

There is one paper, to us most attractive, but hardly 
fit to make any impression in detached passages, on 
‘Idle People,’ treating the backwoodsman form of that 
passion of us all to be busy with anything which is not 
work, Industrious application is in vogue there; but 
still there are people who like it not, and these are forced, 
in their saunterings, to do something which will at leazt 
appear as having some solid result in view. They fish, 
gather whortleberries or plums, or take to bee-hunting. 

* Baiting for wild bees,’ says our authoress, ‘ beguiles 
the busy shunner of work into many a wearisome tramp, 
many a night-watch, and many a lost day. This is a 
most fascinating chase, and sometimes excites the very 
spirit of gambling. The stake seems so small in compari- 
son with the possible prize—and gamblers and honey- 
seekers think all possible things probable—that some, 
who are scarcely ever tempted from regular business by 
any other disguise of idleness, cannot withstand a bee- 
hunt. A man whose arms and axe are all-sufficient to 
insure a comfortable livelihood for himself and his family, 
is chopping, perhaps, in a thick wood, where the voices of 
the locust, the cricket, the grasshopper, and the wild bee, 
with their kindred, are the only sounds that reach his ear 
from sunrise till sunset. He feels lonely and listless ; 
and as noon draws on, he ceases from his hot toil, and 
seating himself on the tree which has just fallen beneath 
his axe, he takes out his lunch of bread and butter, and, 
musing as he eats, thinks how hard his life is, and how 
much better it must be to have bread and butter without 
working for it. His eye wanders through the thick forest, 
and follows, with a feeling of envy, the winged inhabi- 
tants of the trees and flowers, till at length he notes 
among the singing throng some half-dozen of bees. 

* The lunch is soon despatched ; a honey-tree must be 
near ; and the chopper spends the remainder of the day- 
light in endeavouring to discover it. But the cunning 
insects scent the human robber, and will not approach 
their home until nightfall. So our weary wight plods 
homeward, laying plans for their destruction. 

* The next morning’s sun, as he peeps above the horizon, 
finds the bee-hunter burning honey-comb and old honey 
near the scene of yesterday’s inkling. Stealthily does he 
watch his line of bait, and cautiously does he wait until 
the first glutton that finds himself sated with the luscious 


feast sets off in a “ bee-line”—* like arrow darting from 
the bow”—blind betrayer of his home, like the human 
inebriate. This is enough. The spoiler asks no more ; 
and the first moonlight night sees the rich hoard trans- 
ferred to his cottage, where it sometimes serves, almost 
unaided, as food for the whole family, until the last drop 
is consumed. One hundred and fifty pounds of honey 
are sometimes found in a single tree; and it must be 
owned the temptation is 
rally dearly purchased, if the whole cost and consequences 
be counted. To be content with what supplies the wants 
of the body for the present moment, is, after all, the cha- 
racteristic rather of the brute than of the man; anda 
family accustomed to this view of life will grow more and 
more idle and thriftless, until poverty and filth, and even 

» lose all their terrors. It is almost proverbial 
er farmers that bee-hunters are always behind- 

Another paper, styled ‘ Ambuscades,’ relates the efforts 
made by a village belle, Miss Celestina, or Teeny Pye, to 
— a dashing young hunter, yclept Tom Oliver. She 
was the niece and protegée of Mrs Purfle, a lady possess- 
ing a small competency ; so the villagers were much cap- 
in-hand to her. Tom, however, was not to be caught. 
After many plans had failed, ‘ Mr Ashdod Cockles came 
amongst us in the character of an artist, having his 
loaded with wax-figures, Pup magic-lanterns, 
and all those temptations which the pockets of western 
people, lank as they are, always find irresistible—includ 
ing a hand-organ of course.’ Being a nephew of Mrs 
Purfle, he puts up at her house. ‘ Most pl ose ing were 
the ae go are The village ball-room was to be the 
scene of the grand exhibition of Mr Cockles’s glory, and 
the stairs which led to that honoured chamber were well 
worn during that day of ceaseless bustle and excitement. 
Not that 
glimpse of the mysteries within ; for a thick curtain was 
suspended inside, so that the assistants could pass in and 
out a hundred times without one’s getting a single peep. 
But the boys and idlers still thought they should see 
something ; so there they stayed from morning till night, 
scarcely taking time to eat. 

* But while all promised so fair for the multitude, what 
was the —— and grief of Mr Ashdod Cockles to find 
that one of his wax-figures, nay, the one of all others that 
he could worst spare, had been completely crushed by the 
superincumbent weight of the hand-organ. The Sleepi 
Beauty! That she should have been lost! What isa 
wax-work without a Sleeping Beauty! Dire was the dis- 
appointment of Mr Cockles, and loud his lamentations 
(in private), and much did he try to make his factotum 
acknowledge that he had erred in the ing. Nick 
knew his business too well for that ; but he nevertheless 
condescended to suggest a remedy; namely, that Mr 
Cockles should induce some pretty girl of the village to 
be dressed in the glittering drapery of the crushed nymph, 
and perform the part for that night orly. This seemed 
the more feasible, that the figure was to be covered up in 
bed, and the performance would thus involve no fatigue. 
So it only remained to obtain the handsome face; and, 
aioe this delicate point, Mr Cockles consulted Mrs 

e. 

The lady communicated in a whisper her belief 
Celestina ee undertake the part, if properly —— 
The reader will nay the value of the hint, when he 
knows that Miss Pye was thick and short, with the com- 
plexion of a stewed oyster, and a mouth so pursed up, 
that it seemed at first glance as if she must always have 
been fed through a quill. ‘“ Ahem!” said Mr Ashdod 
Cockles, who was troubled with a cold—“ ahem! yes, 
ma’am—but it would be asking quite too much of your 
niece. I think we had better-——-” 

“ Not at all, not at all!” insisted the lady; “T is 
80 obliging, she’ll not think anything of it. I'll ask 
at once. 


“ But,” persisted Mr Cockl i 


“ she is quite too short for the character. A 
re——~ 


“ Oh, you forget she is to be conveyed under the quilt! 


t; but the luxury is gene- | 


common eye was permitted to get evena — 


| 


be pleasanter 
| of wood stuck with tallow 
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I'll manage all that,” said the zealous diplomatist ; “ I'll 
dress her, and ad 


i consent. 
Cockles could not but be very much obliged ; and Mrs 
Purfle, in the highest spirits, sent Brim off at once to Mr 
Oliver’s, to tell him he must be sure to come to the ex- 
hibition. “ And, Brim,” she added, “ if you tell him a 
word about you know what, I’ll skin ye!” A favourite 
figure of speech of Mrs Purfle’s, 


“ What exhibition 1” said Tom, who had but just re- 
turned from the woods. 

“Oh, everything in the world!” said Brim, who was 
as much excited as anybody; “and Miss Teeny-——” 
But here he thought of his skin, and no persuasions of 
Tom could extort another word on that point, though he 


_ was fluent on the main subject. 


* The hwy at last, and the weather chanced to 
it generally is on great occasions. The 
-room was elegantly fitted up, with suspended crosses 
candles—rather drippy, but 
you must keep out of their way—(I have seen gentlemen’s 
coats completely iced with spermaceti, which, if more 
genteel, is also more destructive). Instead of glass-cases, 
@ screen or medium of dark-coloured gauze was interposed 
between the eye and the wax-figures, in order to produce 
the — illusion. The puppets and the magic-lantern 
came in order; and eo great was the delight of the 
spectators, that it would seem that any after-show must 
have been an anti-climax; but the experienced Mr 
Cockles knew better. It was not until all this was done, 
that he ordered Nick to draw aside the baize which had 
veiled the grand attraction. Great clapping and rappi 
and it was some time before 
venture to begin; this being a part of the exhibition in 
which he expected to shine personally. 

“ This, ladies and gentlemen,” he began at the u 
end of the room, “ this is the New Orleans beauty. Mahe 
was en to be married to two gentlemen at once ; 
and, to avoid the torments of jealousy, they settled it be- 
tween ’em, and first shot her and then each other throu 
the heart! And they’re all buried in ons tomb; and I 
should have had the tomb too, only it was rather heavy 
to carry.” Everybody crowded to this interesting sight. 

“ This,” continued the exhibiter in a high-toned and 
theatrical voice, waving at the same time a gilded wand, 
which excited much admiration— is the celebrated Miss 
M‘Crea and her murderers, from likenesses taken on the 
spot by an eye-witness.” 

* A shudder ran the at this announce- 
ment, and the — ndians were closely scrutinised, 
and the fierceness and many evil qualities of their race 
commented on in an under-tone. 

“ Here is a revolutionary character, ladies and gentle- 
men,” Mr Cockles went on, as his familiar edged him 
along on his wheel-chair ; and he pointed to a stumpy old 
man in a blue coat faced with red, who brandi a 
wooden sword as high as the ceiling would allow. “ This 
was one of my forefathers,” observed the orator with no 
little swell; “ my great- grandfather, or some such 
relation. He was a man by the name of Horatio Cockles, 
who cut away the bridge at Rome just as the British was 
coming across it. You've all of Rome I suppose ?” 

*A murmur of assent went round; and one man ob- 
served, “ I was born and brought up within five mile of it, 
but heard that *ere feller |” 

—yee—may not,” said Mr Cockles, quite undis- 
; “but do you understand history?” = 

‘ The objector was posed, and the orator proceeded. 

“ This is Lay Fyett; and this is Bonypart, with a man’s 
head that he has just cut off with his sword. He used to 
do that whenever he got mad.” 

* A shudder, with various exclamations. 

“ But here,” said Mr Cockles, drawing aside with a 
flourishing air a mysterious-looking curtain, which had 
excited a good evening, “ this 
here is the Sleeping Beauty. Her t ter got 
broke a-coming. 


iberty to put them on where he thought they would look 
best, the original ones being invisible by candle-light. A 
—_ elegant cap, full-trimmed with artificial flowers, 

been by Mrs Purfle ; and the sky-blue pil- 
low fringed with gold, and the purple quilt which 
longed to the character, made altogether a very magnifi- 
cent affair; though Mr dod Cockles had not err 
it prudent to suspend more than a single candle withi 
the chintz curtains and the gauze blind. 


‘ Just as the concealing screen had been withdrawn, and | 


while a buzz of admiration was still in circulation, Tom | 


Oliver, who had been in no haste to obey Mrs Purfle’s — 


hint, made his way into the room. He took a momentary 
glance at the attractions which lined the walls, and then 

t the object which now fixed the crowd, It 
too’ +" look to satisfy him; but with the help of 
Brim’s hint, and certain potent recollections, the truth 


came upon him at once; and with a very audible — 
“ Pshaw !” he turned on his heel and made for the door. | 


The string by which the Sleeping Beauty’s candle was 


suspend ing along near the ceiling, caught Tom’s 
cap in his retreat, and ruin ensued. In an instant 
Miss Teeny’s gay head-dress was all in a blaze, and one 


whole side of her curls was burnt off before the cruel 
flames could be smothered. Tom was among the most 
active in endeavouring to ir the mischief he had 
gems, and then, much mortifi —_ out of at room.’ 
story ends by Tom marrying another young lady. 

In 18 lace in the far- 
west, land being the matter dealt in. th the specula- 
tevs, and the ‘land-lookers’ who helped them in the busi- 
ness of their purchases, were odious to the actual settlers, 
because, by thus buying up land, they threatened to 
maintain a wilderness round the clearings for years—a 
serious disadvantage to these already too-solitary men. 
So much being premised, and with the additional know- 
ledge that the backwoodsiven are generally very hospit- 
able, the reader will apprehend the humour of the follow- 
ing sketch. It was at the height of the fever that a re- 
spectable-looking middle-aged man, riding a jaded horse, 
and carrying with him blankets, valise, saddle-bags, an 
holsters, seapes in front of a rough log-house, and ac- 
costed its and meagre tenant. 

‘This individual and his dwelling resembled each 
other in an unusual degree. The House was of the 
roughest; its ribs scarcely half-filled in with clay; its 
“ looped-and-windowed ess” rendered more con- 
spicuous by the tattered cotton sheets which had long done 
duty as glass, and which now fluttered in every breeze ; 
its roof of oak shingles, warped into every possible curve ; 
and its stick chimney, so like its owner’s hat, open at the 
top, and jammed in at the sides; all shadowed forth the 
contour and equipments of the exceedingly easy and self- 
satisfied person who leaned on the fence, and snapped his 
long cart-whip, while he gave such answers as suited him 
to the gentleman in the India-rubbers, taking especial 
care not to invite him to alight. 

“Can you tell me, my friend——™” civilly began Mr 
Willoughby, 

“Oh! fiend |” interru the settler; “who told 
you I was your friend? Friends is scuss in these parts.” 

“You have at least no reason to be otherwise,” replied 
the traveller, who was blessed with a very patient temper, 

ially where there was no use in ing angry. 

“TI don’t know that,” was the y- “ What fetched 
you into these woods 1” 

“ If I should say ‘ my horse,’ the answer would perhaps 
be as civil as the question.” 

29 yon the other, turning on his heel 


and walki A 

ye wished merely to ask you,” resumed Mr Wil- 
loughby, stalking the nonchalant son of the forest, 
“ whether this is Mr Pepper’s land ¢” 

“ How do you know it aint mine {” 


|. 
| ‘And there lay a female figure, in whose well-rouged || ‘ 
And she left the room, and returned in a very short | Mrs Purfle’s worldly substance. Even the eyebrows, which ce 4 
ee nature had left white, were entirely altered by the ex- | 
| 
| 1| 
| | | 
\ | j 
| | | | 
| 
{ | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
| 
| | 
} 
1 
| | | 
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| to do yet.” 


“I’m not likely to know at present, it seems,” said 
the traveller, whose patience was getti ee little frayed. 
And taking out his memorandum-book, he ran over his 
minutes: “South half of north-west quarter of section 
fourteen——- Your name is Leander Pepper, is it not ?” 

“Where did you get so much news? You aint the 
sheriff, be ye ” 

“Pop |” screamed a white-headed urchin from the 
house—* mam says supper’s ready.” 

“So aint I,” replied the papa; “I’ve got all my chores 
And he busied himself at a log pig-sty 
on the opposite side of the road, half as as the 
dwelling-house. Here he was soon surroun by a 
squalling multitude, with whom he seemed to hold a re- 
gular conversation. 

*Mr Willoughby looked at the western sun, which 
was not far above the dense wall of trees that shut in the 
small clearing ; then at the heavy clouds which advanced 
from the north, threatening a stormy night ; then at his 
watch ; and then at his note-book; and after all, at his 
the whole an unpleasant 

t at this moment a female face showed itself at the 
door. Our traveller’s memory reverted at once to the 
testimony of Ledyard and Mungo Park; and he had 
also some floating and indistinct poetical recollections of 
woman’s being useful when a man was in difficulties, 
though hard to please at other times. The result of these 
reminiscences, which occupied a precious second, was, 


_ that Mr Willoughby dismounted, fastened his horse to 


the fence, and advanced with a brave and determined 
air to throw himself upon female kindness and sym- 


pathy. 
’ He naturally looked at the lady as he approached the 
door ; but she did not return thecompliment. She looked 


| at the pigs, and talked to the children; and Mr Wil- 
_ loughby had time to observe that she was the very dupli- 
and 


cate of her husband—as tall, as bony, as ragged, 
twice as cross-looking. 

“Malvina Jane!” she exclaimed in no dulcet treble, 
m done a-paddlin’ in that ’ere water! If I come there, 


“You'd better look at Sophrony, I guess,” was the 


ly. 
guess if jou Took you'll see 1” ded 
e guess i 1 loo! see 
Miss Malvina cooll the house, leaving 
at every a full impression of her foot in the same 
black mud that cov her sister from head to foot. 
*The latter was saluted with a hearty cuff as she 


| emerged from the puddle; and it was just at the propi- 


tious moment when her shrill howl aroused the echoes, 
that Mr Willoughby, having reached the threshold, was 
obliged to set about making the agreeable to the mamma. 
And he called up for the occasion all his politeness. 

“TI believe I must become an intruder on your a 
tality for the night, madam,” he . The dame still 
looked at the pigs. Mr Willoughby tried again, in less 


“Will it be convenient for you to lodge me to-night, 
ma’am? I have been disappointed in my search for a 
hunting-party, whom I had engaged to meet, and the 
night a storm.” 

I don’t know nothin’ about it; you must ask the 


old man,” said the lady, now for the first time taking | sl 


a survey of the new comer: “with my will, we'll lodge 


nobody.” 
* This was not very encouraging, but it was a poor night 
for the woods; so our traveller persevered ; and omen 
door that the lady was obliged to 
retreat a little, he entered, and said he would await her 
husband’s 
* And, in truth, he could scarcely blame the cool re- 
ion he had » when he beheld the state of 
ts within those muddy nets. The room was 
large, but it swarmed with human beings. The huge 
open fireplace, with its hearth of rough stone, occupied 
pe! the = of one end of the apartment ; and near 
it stood a 


ctied—a sort of hopeless cry, as if they knew it would do 


cradle, containing a pair of twins, who | fire. 


no good, yet could not help it. The schoolmaster (it was 
his week) sat reading a tattered novel, and rocking the 
cradle occasionally when the children cried too Toud. 
An old gray-headed Indian was curiously crouched over a 
large tub, shelling corn on the of a hoe; but he 
ceased his noisy employment when he saw the stranger ; 
for no Indian will ever willingly be seen at work, though 
he may be sometimes compelled by the fear of starvation, 
or the longing for whisky, to degrade himself by labour. 
Near the only window was placed the work-bench and 
entire paraphernalia of the shoemaker, who in these 
regions travels from house to house, shoeing the family 
and mending the harness as he goes, with various inter- 
ludes of songs and jokes, ever new and acceptable. This 
one, who was a little, bald, twinkling-eyed fellow, made 
the smoky rafters ring with the burden of that favourite 
ditty of the west— 

** All kinds of game to hunt, my boys, also the buck and doe, 

All down by the banks of the river O-hi-o ;" 
and children of all sizes, clattering in all keys, completed 
the picture and the concert. 

‘ The supper-table, which maintained its place in the 
midst of this living and restless mass, might remind one 
of the square stone lying bedded in the bustling leaves 
of the acanthus; but the associations would be any but 
those of Corinthian e! ce. The only object which at 
that moment diversified its dingy surface was an iron 
hoop, into which the mistress of the feast proceeded to 
turn a quantity of smoking hot potatoes, adding after- 
wards a bowl of salt, and another of pork fat, by courtesy 
denominated gravy: plates and knives dropped in after- 
wards at the discretion of the company.’ 

The traveller having received a cloudy assent from the 
settler to put up his horse in the shed, supper commenced. 
‘ grown le were accommodated with chairs and 
chests; the children prosecuted a series of flying raids 
upon the good cheer, snatching a potato now and then 
as they could find an opening under the raised arm of one 
of the my and then retreating to the chimney-corner, 
tossing the hot prize from hand to hand, and blowing it 
stoutly the while. The old Indian had disappeared. 

*To our citizen, though he felt inconveniently hungry, 
this primitive meal seemed a little meagre; and 
ventured to ask if he could not be accommodated with 
on Aint ictuals good enough f ” 

int my ¥ or 

“Oh, the bet am very fond 

of tea. 


“So be I; but I can’t have everything I want—can 


‘This produced a laugh from the shoemaker, who 
seemed to think his patron very witty ; while the school- 
master, not knowing but the stranger might peg to be 
one of his examiners next year, produced only a faint 
giggle, and then, reducing his countenance instantly to an 
ewfal gravity, helped himself to his seventh potato. 

‘The rain, which now poured violently, not only out- 
side, but through many a crevice in the roof, naturally 
kept Mr Willoughby cool ; and finding that dry potatoes 
gave him the a he withdrew from the table, and 
seating himself on shoemaker’s bench, took a survey 
of his quarters. 
‘Two double-beds and the long cradle seemed all the’ 

leeping apparatus ; but there was a ladder, which doubt- 
less led to a lodging above. The sides of the room were 
hung with abundance of decent clothing, and the dresser 
was well-stored with the usual articles, among which a 
teapot and canister shone conspicuous; so that the ap- 


pearance of inhospitality could not arise from poverty, 
and Mr Willoughby concluded to set it down to the ae. 


count of rustic i 
The question of bed accommodation for the traveller 
and by came forward. ‘The lady, who had by this 

time drawn out a trundle-bed, and packed it full of chil- 

dren, said there was no bed for him, unless he could sl 

“up chamber” with the boys. Mr Willoughb declare 


that he should make out very well with a 
“Well, just as you like,” said his host ; “ but Solonion 


| 

lq 

| | 
| | 

| | 

| | 

| | | 
| 
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sleeps there—and if like to sleep by Solomon, it: is 
more than J should.” Ls " 

‘This was the name of the old Indian, and Mr Wil- 
loughby once more cast woful glances towards the lad- 
der. But now the schoolmaster, who seemed rather dis- 
posed to be civil, declared that he could re tne well 
in the long cradle, and would relinquish his p ide 
the shoemaker to the guest; who was obliged to content 
himself with this arrangement, which was such as was 
most usual in those times. 

* The storm continued throughout the night, and many 
a crash in the woods attested its power. e sound of a 
storm in the dense forest is almost precisely similar to that 
of a heavy surge — on a rocky beach ; and when our 
traveller slept, it was only to dream of wreck and disaster 
at sea, and to wake in horror and affright. The wild rain 
drove in at every crevice, and wet the poor children in 
the loft so thoroughly, that they crawled shivering down 
the ladder, and stretched themselves on the hearth, re- 
gardless of Solomon, who had returned after the others 
were in bed. 

* But morning came at last; and our friend, who had 
no desire farther to test the vaunted hospitality of a 
western settler, was not among the latest astir. The 
storm had partially subsided ; and although the clouds 
still lowered angrily, and his saddle enjoyed the 
benefit of a leak in the roof during the night, Mr Wil- 
loughby resolved to push on as far as the next clearing, 
at Teast hoping for something for breakfast besides Pe 
toes and salt. It took him a weary while to find his 
horse ; and when he had saddled him, and ago on his 
various accoutrements, he entered the house and inquired 
what he was to pay for his entertainment—laying some- 
what of a stress on the last word. His host, nothing 
daunted, replied that he guessed he would let him off for 
a dollar. Mr Willoughby took out his purse, and as he 
placed a silver dollar in the leathern palm outspread to 
receive it, happening to look towards the hearth, and per- 
ceiving the preparations for a very substantial breakfast, 
the long pent-up vexation burst forth. 

ad | ly must say, Mr Pepper,” he : his tone 
was certainly that of an angry man, but it only made 
his host laugh—* if this is your boasted western hospit- 
ality, I can tell you——” 

“You’d better tell me what the dickens you are pep- 
pering me up this fashion for! My name isn’t Pepper no 
more than yours is! Maybe that is your name: you 
seem pretty warm.” 

“Your name not Pepper! Pray what is it then ?” 

“ Ah, there’s the thing now. You land-hunters ought 
to know sich things without asking.” 

“ Land-hunter! I’m no land-hunter.” 

“ Well, you’re a land-shark then—swallowin’ u; 
men’s farms. The less I see of such cattle the better 
I’m pleased.” 

“ Confound !” said Mr Willoughby, who waxed 
warm; “I tell you I’ve nothing to do with land. 
wouldn’t take your whole state for a gift.” 

“ What did you tell my woman you was a land-hunter 
for then 

* And now the whole matter became clear in a moment ; 
and it was found that Mr Willoughby’s equipment, with 
the mention of a “hunting party,” had completely misled 
both host and hostess. And, to do them justice, never 
were regret and vexation more heartily expressed.’ A 
food breakfast restored all to harmony, and Mr Wil- 


Mrs Kirkland, in extenuation of the coarseness of 
things in the west, says, ‘Those to whose apprehension 
Cover and sincerity have a pre-eminent and indepen- 

ent charm, prefer the kindly warmth of the untaught to 
the icy chill of the half-taught, and would rather be 
welcomed by the woodsman to his log-tabin, with its 
rough hearth, than make one of a crowd who feed the 
ostentation of a millionaire, or gaze with sated eyes upon 
costly feasts which it would be a mockery to dignify with 
the name of hospitality.’ This may be true; but we can- 
not doubt that, when a people ex: the roughness of 


the early settlement for the refinement, and, it may be, 
greater coldness of a hi civilisation, they do it by free 


choice ; and therefore, it may be presumed, from finding 


that, upon the whole, the latter is productive of greater 
happiness. ° 


CHADWICK ON RAILWAY LABOURERS. 


Mr Cuapwick, the indefatigable enunciator of enlarg«« 
views on many subjects of social economy, has just 
laid before —— some papers of startling interest 
on the demoralisation, loss of life, and injuries occa- 
sioned by the present system of railway excavation. 
The facts which he produces are contained in statements 
from members of the statistical society of Manchester, 
and ~ Phe the result of careful inquiry: in all 
partic y so essentially correspond with what 
we hear daily of railway workings, that they can admit 
tag debate, and demand the most careful considera- 


and removal of rocks, for the railways lately formed, an 
now in course of construction, have called into operation 
a class of labourers almost new in the country. First 
employed in cutting canals for inland nevigation, these 
men received the appellation of ‘ navigators,’ or ‘naveys,’ 
as the word has been abbreviated. Collected principally 
from the hills of Lancashire and Yorkshire, they display 
the strong Anglo-Saxon type: in point of physical sta- 
mina, they are altogether unequalled by any other race ; 
while, under a rough exterior, are good mental qualities, 
susceptible of a high moral cultivation. Being reared 
without education, like the peasantry of England gene- 
rally, they are valuable alone—to s commercially— 
as engines of physical labour, and are drawn together 
in vast numbers by the temptation of high wages from 
railway contractors. Latterly, as railway digging has 
increased, they have become blended with hosts of mis- 
cellaneous labourers, and with Irish in still greater 
numberg—in all cases the a being composed of 
men unprepared by culture for an absence of discipline 
and supervision. 

Such are the operatives employed in the stupendous 
public works now advancing to maturity throughout 
the British islands—in England much more than else- 
where. Unfortunately, the execution of these works is 
seldom in the hands of the actual proprietaries. Rail- 
way directors are usually gentlemen connected with city 
life, who know nothing of engineering or manual-labour 
operations ; and if it were otherwise, they cannot over- 
look the of the works nominally under their 
charge. It is found to be the best policy to let out 
portions of a line to a contractor, who engages to com- 
plete the excavations, bankings, &c. at a specified price. 
Contracting for railways has thus become a great busi- 


J | ness; so great, that there are men who will now undertake 


the whole works on a line—earth, stone, and iron work— 
all together ; they again letting out portions to sub-con- 
tractors, and these sub-contractors letting lesser bits to 
what may be called sub-sub-contractors. In such ar- 
rangements, it will be observed, the proprietors or 
directors of the railway lose all connexion with the 
progress of the works: all they look to is having the 
contracts fulfilled by a stipulated day. Down and down 
through all the subordinate contractors there is the 
same disregard of everything but the completion of en- 
gagements; and hence the operatives—the men who 
are the real railway-makers—are at the mercy of a set 
of persons very little, if at all, removed above them in 
station, and who, from their very obscurity, are removed 


from any chance of obloquy. 
Be : a state of de- 
moralisation, crimes, riots, and ion, fe to con- 


template in their present aspect, but still more so in 
what they are likely to become. Should the sanction 
of parliament be given to any considerable proportion 
of the new railway works presented for its considera- 
tion, and if no new precautions be taken in respect to 


| | | 

| 

| 


| 
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the mode in which they are donducted, some eight, ten, 
or twelve millions per annum, or as much as the ann 
expenditure for the whole of the effective and non-effec- 
tive naval and military force of the country, will shortly 
be expended as wages for the payment of manual labour 
in railway undertakings. To aggravate the dangers to 
be apprehended, masses of untrained and inferior work- 
men will be congregated ; while the empresa: by 
competent engineers and superior of practical 
experience, must be diminished. Yet it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive anything worse than what now is ob- 
servable on various lines in progress. 

Mr Robertson, a correspondent of Mr Chadwick, re- 
lates the following particulars of what he saw last June 
on the Sheffield, Ashton-under-Line, and Manchester 
railway. At the highest part of the country which the 
railway has to cross, the line is carried through a tun- 
nel the longest in the kingdom, extending to five thou- 
sand one hundred and ninety-two yards, or nearly 
three miles. Here, as in most instances of railway 
workings, there is no town or village in which the la- 
bourers may reside; and rude hovels have been erected 
for their accommodation near the mouths of the shafts 
which penetrate the surface of the bleak moor, and at 
the two terminations of the tunnel. ‘The huts are a 
curiosity. They are mostly of stones without mortar, 
the roof of thatch or flags, erected by the men for their 
own temporary use; one man building a hut in which 
he lives with his family, and lodges also a number of 
his fellow-workmen. In some instances as many as 
fourteen or fifteen men, we were told, lodged in the 
same hut; and this at best containing two apartments, 
an outer and an inner, the former alone having a fire- 
place. Many of the huts were filthy dens; while some 
were whitewashed, and more cleanly.’ In these wretched 
hamlets, far removed from civilisation, from nine to fif- 
teen hundred men had been crowded for the space of six 
years, Living almost like brutes, they were described 
as depraved, degraded, and reckless. Drunkenness and 
dissoluteness of morals prevailed. There were many 
women, but few wives ; loathsome forms of disease were 
universal. Work went on in the tunnel without inter- 
mission, on Sundays as well as other days. No provision 
had been made at any period in reference to religious 
instruction, public worship, or visitation of the sick or 
wounded, by any of those having a pecuniary interest 
in the works. There appears, however, to have been 
a surgeon. A school for children, a peers by the 
men, had been discontinued. The list of accidents re- 
ported to Mr Robertson embraced 32 fatal, and 140 
severe cases—fractures, burns from blasts, contusions, 
lacerations, dislocations, eyes blown out, &c. A large 
proportion of these injuries were caused by the men 
going to work more or less in a state of intoxication. 

The wages paid to joiners were 5s. per day, masons 
6s., miners from 4s. to 5s. Such wages seem fair, if 
not what would be called excellent; but the whole 
thing is practically a delusion. Here We arrive at the 
execrable practices of the sub-contractors. The w 
we allude to were paid only once in-nine weeks, and the 

yment took place at a public-house—a beer-selling 
a. Think of a working man waiting nine weeks 
for his earnings, and getting from L.8 to L.10 in a 
lump! However, few or none have much to receive 
when the pay-day arrives. The great object of the 
contractors in thus staving off  pezmment, is to drive the 
men either to take goods on it at certain shops— 
technically called ‘tally shops’-—with which they are 
connected, or to accept of tickets, which, like cash in 
hand, they can exchange for articles at these establish- 
ments. The high prices charged for every article, and 
the frequent exchange of tickets for beer, absorb all the 

poor men’s wages; and the nominal 5s. a-day is not 
worth perhaps two or three shillings in ordinary cir- 
practice of paying by orders for 
@ prac paying wages on shops 
goods, or, as it is called, the truck system, is contrary to 
‘aw ; but, in the present state of things, it seems impos- 


sible to prevent it. ‘ The labourer,’ observes Mr Chad- 
wick, ‘who might want employment, has found that he 
could only get it on the recommendation of the beer 
shopkeeper, or the tally shopkeeper; the labourer has 
also found that, somehow or other, he could not retain 
his employment unless he took a certain quantity of 
beer from the beer-shop, or of goods from the tally- 
shop.’ Supposing, however, that truck could be reached 
and put down, what is to prevent the sub-contractors 
from keeping tally and beer-shops, and only employing 
those men who would spend their wages at these estab- 
lishments? Such has actually taken place in making 
the Rouen and Havre line. The wages are paid in 
money, but they are only transferred to the hands of 
sub-contractors, who keep chandlery-sho) 

In Ireland, as we observe by an article in the Free- 
man’s Journal (March 14), the mode of paying railway 
labourers is fully worse than — we have heard 
of in England. It appears that it is a practice on the 
Mulingar line to pay wages monthly dy bill, the bills be- 
ing liable to a discount before the money can be realised. 
Many of these bills are for so low a sum as one shilling, 
and are made payable from twenty to thirty days after 
date, at an office in Dublin. The prevalence of practices 
of this sort is a scandal to the country, and ought by all 
means to be checked. Railway directors should be com- 
pelled to be more careful in the selection of their con- 
tractors. ‘Their contracts for the execution of railway 
works,’ says Mr Chadwick, ‘are often undertaken at 
prices which their engineer, if he be a competent and 
honest person, must know cannot pay the contractors. 
I have been informed of one piece of work undertaken 
by a few contractors, who will lose by the work itself, 
but who will make upwards of L.7000 by the truck of 
beer and inferior provisions to the workmen. Here the 
interests of the contractors in the sale of beer were 
greater than in the good execution of the work, and 
men under their arrangements were often at work in a 
state of intoxication.’ 

One result, as already shown, of the intemperance 
which prevails at these works, is the number of fatal 
and severe bodily injuries which are constantly occur- 
ring. Another unhappy consequence of the general 
debauchery is deterioration of race. The children, born 
and bred up in the crowded hovels, are physically in- 
ferior to the parents, and are still more depraved morally. 
As long as the works are going on, these and other 
evils are not very observable by the public; for the 
hordes of labourers are living considerably apart from 
the rest of the community; but when the period of 
disbanding arrives, it is to be feared that ator 
hosts of vagrants will be created, whom it will be diff- 
cult, as well as expensive, to repress. Of the present 
course of demoralisation to which these really useful 
men are exposed, perhaps enough has been said; but 
the few facts presented fall far short of the truth. The 
railway workers form a daily accumulating mass of 
savagery, with the worst vices of civilisation. They 
realise within the bounds of the United Kingdom a 
specimen of habits common only in the most barbarous 
tribes. Among them Christian and surnames disap- 
pear, and they become known and are entered in the 
contractors’ books by the same species of cognomens as 
are fancifully adopted by roving s and other wild 
races, 


As the condition of affairs we have been faintly pic- 
turing is neither creditable nor safe, the question natu- 
rally arises—how is it to be effectually remedied? 
Nearly the whole of the mischief may be said to be 
traceable to two things—the method of paying, and the 
method of lodging the men. Mr Chadwick suggests ex- 
press legislative interference. Railway directors should 
be made responsible for the good behaviour of the la- 
bourers, as also the injuries which they may suffer by 
improper methods of working. directors must bind 
their engineer to overlook and pay for the work of the 
contractors weekly; because, unless the contractors get 
their money ly, they cannot be expected to pay it out 
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in detachments—so many on Monday, so many 


222 
thats ob The men should 
on Tuesday, and so on; never all in a mass, and never 


ith at least two apart- 
ments, weather-tight, and well ventilated, must be pro- 
vided in sufficient abundance to accommodate families 


id promptly in cash, 
every well-regulated colony would be provided with such 
establishments by ordinary competition. This, however, 
and all other matters, would be unavailing; laws of the 
most stringent order would go pretty much for nothing, 
and the present horrors would remain unabated, unless 
the supervision of such works were placed under an au- 
thoritative officer appointed by government. Properly 
qualified functionaries would require to move about 
among the lines in course of construction, everywhere 
seeing that the legal provisions were obeyed, and act- 
ing as magistrates to settle all petty disputes between 
workers and contractors on the spot. e agree with 
Mr Chadwick in thinking that all the degradation, 
iniquity, and misery which have been alluded to, is no 
more a necessary consequence of public works, than 
plague was to past populations, or than fever is now; 
and that if the means we speak of be adopted, there can 
be little doubt that railway labourers will become as 
orderly as any other portion of the community. 


USAGES OF SOCIETY. 


A corREsPONDENT, a great stickler for etiquette, hands 
us the following hints; a knowledge of which, however 
commonplace, he thinks may be useful to those not up 
to the mark in this weight onion, 

‘I shall begin with 8. hen call at the 
house of an acquaintance, or indeed anywhere, and 
do not happen to find the party at home, you should 
leave your card. Leaving your name will not do; be- 
cause names left verbally are seldom correctly delivered, 
if delivered at all, and your call may be said to go for 
nothing. Your card is the enduring evidence of your 
visit. The card is one of the most useful things in 
modern society. All are supposed to carry a small 
stock of these pasteboard representatives about with 
them, and the giving of one is very handy on many 
occasions. For example, in visiting, instead of sending 
in your name by a servant, hand in one of your cards, 
and then you may be sure there will be no mistake. 

‘Having either seen your acquaintance, or left your 
card, it is now the duty of your acquaintance (supposi 
it is a call of ceremonial intercourse) to return an 
within a reasonable time. If he do not call, you do not 
repeat your visit. And why so? Because it may be 
his wish to drop your acquaintance, and your continu- 
ing to call on him may be disagreeable. Knowing that 
such is the rulé, a second call from you seems li 
forcing yourself on his notice—a determination that 
shall not rid himself of you. The rule of call for call, 
therefore, is on the whole not a bad one. It affords 
every one an opportunity of dropping an acquaintance 
when his society is no longer wanted. good society, 
no one ever complains that an acquaintance hag not re- 

a call—the thing is silently dropped. 

‘Calls of ceremony, which are not usually 
till past one or two o'clock, are seldom todast 
knows, are performed in a plain walking-dress. - 
men, in ing forenoon calls, or attending soirées, do 
not lay down their hat in the lobby, but carry it in their 
hand into the room, and never let it go, however long 
they stay. This is a very odd piece of etiquette, that 
has often amused me. I frequently see gentlemen walk- 
ing about a drawing-room for hours, each pepe | his 
hat below his arm, as if it were a crime to part with it 


formed | the 


even for a moment. A nfan might as conveniently 
escape from the annoyance, If left in the hall at large 
parties, and worth the stealing, the unfortunate hat will 
in all probability be never more seen by its owner; for 
there appears to be nothing like conscientiousness in the 
matter of hats. How far the dread of losing the hat led 
to the practice of parading about with it under the arm, 
is of little consequence. The modern custom of keeping 
fast hold of it during short or extempore visits, is con- 


y | sidered to indicate that you do not intend to stay any 


great length of time, nor expect an invitation to remain 
to dinner, or any other meal; in short, that it is your 
design to vanish after a little friendly chit-chat. Thus, 
laughable as it seems, there is ly @ meaning, and 
not a bad ing either, in the practice. A host who 
wishes you to remain, or at least not to go in a hurry, 
will beg to relieve you of your incumbrance. 

‘Next as to invitations. When you ask a person to 
dinner, let it, if possible, be done a week or ten days in 
advance; because, to ask a person only a day or two 
days before, looks as if you had been disappointed of 
somebody else, and had asked him as a mere stop-gap. 
A short invitation is only allowable for off-hand parties, 
or with strangers who are passing through a town. 

‘When you invite a person to dinner, or any other 
party at your house, specify only one day. Don’t say 
you will be glad to see him on either of two days, as 
Tuesday or Wednesday next. Andwhy? Because this 
person may not wish to dine with or visit you at all; 
and so far from a choice of days being thought an act 
of kindness, it may be considered one of servility, if not 
rudeness. Always state only one day; and let the in- 
vitation, like the answer, be unequivocal. 

‘Invitations for several weeks in advance are almost 
as bad as invitations for alternative days; because long 
invitations convey the impression that the inviter is 
desperately ill off for guests, and wishes to insure a num- 
ber at all risks. The person invited is also apt to feel 
that it is not Ais pleasure or convenience that is con- 
sulted; and to raise a feeling of this kind is anything 
but consistent with true politeness. 

‘The receiver of an invitation has a duty to 
as well as its giver. It is incumbent on him to say 

or no at once—not to allow a post or a day to elapse 

‘ore answering. The reason is obvious: a delay on 
his part looks as if he were waiting for a better invita- 
tion before he made up his mind. Not to send a speedy 
reply, therefore, is one of the worst pieces of breeding 
of which a man can be guilty. It is also not using the 
inviter well: for a dinner-party usually consists only 
of a certain number; and if you cannot accept the in- 
vitation, say so, in order that time may be allowed to 
invite another person in your pace. Let the answer 
also be distinct: no uncertainty is allowable: and if 
the invitation be accepted, let it be kept. 

‘The answer to an invitation should be directed to 


Some time ago it was fashionable to be rather late— 
twenty minutes after the hour being considered a fair 
thing. Now, prompt to the hour is the rule, which is 


a great improvement. In attending two or three | 


dinners lately, I found that all had assembled within 
the space of ten minutes. 
‘A drawing-room is the domain of ladies, 


The rule is, for the lady you 
take down to sit on your right hand, if that can be 
i down the 


| 
onger intervals than week. payment mus | 
made in cash on the spot, not in a public-house. Move- 
| 
in decency and health. Means for moral supervision 
and instruction are also called for, and might be pro- d 
vided in various ways. As to shops, it is exceeding] 2 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
\ 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | | 
the lady of theshouse. | 
‘I now come to the fulfilment of the engagement. 
mansion, who is of course ready to receive you. | 
Leading the ladies down stairs to the dining-room is — 
a simple affair; yet one may be a novice in this as well — 
lady of the house, you sit on her right hand—that is, 
you have the seat of honour. It will not do for any | 
to rash jo ofr hie vem to the of the 
The panoyy of leading her down, if not assigned 
by the host to a favoured guest, is taken by the most 
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generally strangers to each other, it i 


is 
the host to make a similar request to the other gentle- 


conseque’ first. 
before ‘her. 

‘In going down stairs, the lady should have the widest 
side, supposing the stair to have a narrow and a wide 
side, as is the case with winding-stairs. Better, how- 
ever, take the wrong side, than make any fuss about 
correcting so small an error. 

* A custom, lately come in, seems to be deservedly 
gaining ground : instead of sitting at the top and bot- 
tom of the table, the host and hostess sit opposite each 
other at the middle; by which means they are more at 
ease, more in the centre of their guests, and better able 
to communicate with each other. George IV. adopted 
this practice twenty years ago: it is followed by the 
present queen. According to this arrangement, two 
persons can be accommodated at each end of the table— 
not a bad point where there is limited accommodation. 

‘ A dinner-party usually lasts four hours. If you go 
at six, you may order your carriage at ten; if at seven, 
it may come at eleven; and soon. What dinner hours 
are by and by to come to, I cannot tell. Not many 
years ago, dinner at five o'clock was thought mighty 
genteel ; then we had half-past five ; next came six, and 
six and a-half—both of which are now general; but 
seven is also far from uncommon. That the fashionable 
dinner hour will be pushed on to eight, to nine, or to 
ten, is what we may reasonably expect. When it comes 
to this pass, will dinner bound back to its ancient hours, 
or will it be extinguished as a formal meal? 

‘So much for dinners: now for a little about personal 
decoration : and here I address myself chiefly to ladies. 
In giving a dinner or evening party, take care to dress 
somewhat less elegantly than any of your expected 
guests; because, were you to dress much more ele- 
gantly, it might be supposed that you invited the party 
only to astonish them with your finery, or at least to 
show them that you could afford to dress better than 
they—a thing not likely to be agreeable to their feel- 
ings. As under-dressing may be considered disres oo 
to guests, it is equally to be avoided with over- 
tion. Good taste will suggest the proper medium, 

‘I must say a word on tokens of sympathy. “ If you 
wish me to weep, you must weep with me,” says the 
Roman poet. Quite reasonable this. If you wish to 
condole with a friend, you must at least employ the 
emblems of wo. In calling on an acquaintance who is 
in mourning, put on a little mourning also—don’t go in 
flashy attire, out of character with the occasion. If 
your correspondent seals his letters with black, seal your 
replies with black also. These may be trifles, but if 
they tend to give any one gratification, why not practise 
them? A thousand comforts in life depend on what are 
intrinsically trifles. 

‘The prompt answering of letters is considered an un- 

uivocal mark of a gentleman and a man of business. 
Why | is delay the reverse? Because not to answer a 
letter (supposing it deserves to be answered) is the same 
thing as not answering when you are to; and 
everybody knows that that is bad enough. Yet some 
people, who mean nothing — but are only ignorant 
of what is due to the feelings of others, are niost remiss 
in the answering of letters, and will allow days and 


weeks to elapse before despatching a reply. When 


| them remain a Persons of notoriety, 
red with letters on all sorts 
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‘In asking after the health of a 
each his or her name ue unless it be a 
child. Ask for ——, or Miss ——, and so on: never 
say, “How is your wife?” “I Bin « ‘your daughter is 
well?” &c. o* such mode of address is intolerably 
over-familiar, and is almost certain to give offence. 
Calling yay oll “My dear sir,” or “My fellow,” in 
speaking to them ; also holding them by the button— 
an eines denounced by C for the same 
reason, objectionable.’ 
NOTES. 
SAVINGS’ BANKS, 
A correspondent, signing himself ‘ An Englishman,’ mioty 


remarks on the paper on Savings’ Banks which appeared in the 
Journal of January 17, being chiefly an abridgment of a paper 
by Dr Chalmers in the North British Review. This gentleman 
laments that, in that paper, the view of advantages yea little 
accumulations to the working man should be so much limited to 
provision against sickness and old age. He contemplates, and it 
appears to us with justice, benefits gilding and imaroring, the ge- 
neral current of the labouring man’s ist result 
of saving. In many circumstances ‘ a labourer,’ in ‘having 
realised a rent an acre or eo of 
land, buy an additional pig, take iondaa of aright of common 
for a cow or a sheep : as he goes on, he may add field to field, till he 
has almost afarm. Such things are done; and undoubtedly not 
only is a better style of living so attained, but even greater security 
hoard in a savings’ bank. In other er circumstances men may im- 
prove their condition by similar means. Hundreds of suitable 
expedients suggest themselves to the frugal and vigilant man who 
possesses a little money. I remember some remarkable instances 
of celliers advancing themselves, by dint of little savings, from the 
common working situation to that of renters of levels, and that 
while they were still young men. I know an instance of a young 
man who, from an occupation yielding one pound a-week, raised 
himself to one bringing in five hundred per annum ; and what were 
the means for effecting such a change? A lady gave him L.15 to 
rent a level in the railway construction ; which was speedily repaid 
with gratitude. So serviceable may a little accumulation prove 
even in the humblest walks of life!’ We are content that these 
remarks should speak for themselves; only deeming it necessary 
to add, that there may be virtue and happiness in the homes of the 
labouring classes without such an employment of savings ; but yet 
it is undoubted that, in the present constitution of society, we ge- 
see both improved in proportion as absolute poverty is left 


THE GREGORY FAMILY. 
to a paper in No. 102—Does Talent go in the Male 
Line ?—a correspondent ens our argument for a so-far fa- 
vourable answer to that question, by telling us that the series of 
Gregories holding professional chairs in Edinburgh during the last 
hundred years, is of the same family with the equally celebrated 
mathematicians of the preceding century. As this family history 
may be as a curious natural fact, sh the long descent 
o’ certain characters of mind, we give some of 
correspondent's letter. 

nister of Drumoak, son of a burgess of A whose father or 
Eroreen af was a M‘Gregor from Glenlyon, a ’ younger son of 

of Roro in thatvalley. The minister of Drumoak ~ 
during th the civil wars, and seems to have been “‘ gay canny,” 
like the vicar of Bray, he stuck in through all the troubles, ph 
bought a good estate—Kinairdy in Banffshire. He married a lady 
named 


at 


elderly gentleman, or by the 
|| present. To save all doubt 
almost always asks one of the . 
take Mrs So-and-so down stairs. 
: | men as respects the other ladies | : 
@ . 
| | | 
|| 
| | 
| 
| | | 
| | | 
| 
| | | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | »ehind, | 
| | 
| 
} 
| | 
| 
| 
| | | 
mechanical abilities, and herself a woman of superior intellec:. 
She it was who is supposed to have brought the talent into the 
| family. Of the minister's eldest son, it is only recorded that he 
j was stabbed in a fray by Crichton of Frendraught. The second, 
| David, the eldest of Miss Anderson's children, succeeded to the 
sidered a good geometrician, asan amateur. Da 
had twenty-nine children, who of course ate up his estate; but 
| three of them were professors of mathematics at one time ; namely, 
i David, first of Edinburgh, afterwards of Oxford, a friend of 
Newton, and a first-rate mathematician; James, and Charles. ’ 
The son of David became professor of history at Oxford, and dean 
| of Christchurch. He had three sons, who, being by their mother 
| connected with the English aristocracy, took to horses and dogs, 
| and soon died ont. The dean’s fine library was bequeathed to the __ 
| late Dr James Gregory of Edinburgh ; but somehow was neglected | - 
| at Oxford, and, I believe, finally lost and embezzled. Either 
spirit, it is of course allowable and reasonable to let note, that from two daughters of the first David Gregory came 
for | two other professors; namely, Professor Irvine of Marischal Col- | 
| of | lege, and the celebrated Dr Thomas Reid, author of the Inquiry 
frivolous subjects, frequently for no other purpose than 
to get hold of their autograph, may very excusably take though, his Sesulties not lying thet wag, he never soquived any 
| some latitude in regard to this rule. reputation in the profession. following (original) anecdote of 
* 
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metaphysician, proves the inapplicability of 
his powers to the pulpit. In Gare te 
kind of half idiot, who had an amazing memory, insomuch that 

repeat any sermon which he heard even after years had 
elapsed ; and his great pl was in listening to sermons and re- 
peating them. When Reid, as an elderly man, visited his old uni- 
versity of King’s College, he heard of this man, and was ji 


od with a man so formidable and influential. He invited 4 
y to his house, and treated him with so much kindness, that 
d in his g 


to see him. He went accordingly _ My man’s laird, who in- 


» says man 
| what I can do; I'll gu 


heard the fellow begin and repeat correctly a sermon which he 
had actually preached there about twenty years before, and which 
was really a miserable production, he turned on his heel without 
waiting for the conclusion of this remarkable proof of memory. 

* Ihave now to go back to James, the third son of the old minis- 


apo- 

ae follow ing a sudden attack of amaurosis, which is said to 
have come on while he was showing his pupils the planets of Jupi- 

ter through that tube by which he had so much increased the power 


became pro- 
fessor of medicine in King’s College, Aberdeen, holding the very 
same chair which, a hundred years later, was occupied by one of his 
descendants. He was a man of strong sound practical sense, and is 
still remembered locally as the author of many improvements. He 
Planted, in 1726, the Mediciner’s Glebe with the fine trees now orna- 


_ menting it; anda dike on the Don is still called after him Gregory's 


Dike. He acquired a fishing on that river, which now belortgs to 


| He wrote a “* Father's Legacy to his Daughters,” an often-printed 


book, and *‘ A Comparative View of Man and the Animal World,” 


and Qualifications 
Physician,” a work distinguished by a high strain of morality, and 


| still looked upon as a standard. 


‘Dr John Gregory had two sons—James, 


and ‘a third, 


; besides 
philosophy. As talent has thus descended, ever since the first gene- 
ration, from male to male, it would appear that the favourite theory 
of its descending invariably inconsistent with 
One 


It is curious to reflect on this long list of eminent 
men having had their remoter the solitudes of Glenlyon, 
amongst the wild clan Gregor. This reminds us an 
which Sir Walter Scott gave in the final edition of his novel of Rob 
Roy, and which cannot be the worse of being here reprinted. Kob 
‘was, it seems, sent by the Earl of Mar in 1715 to raise the arm- 
bearing men of a portion of the clan seated near Aberdeen. ‘ While 
in this city, he met a relation of a very different class and charac- 
ter from those whom he was sent to summon toarms. This was 
Dr James Gregory (by descent a Macgregor), the patriarch cf a 
dynasty of professors distinguished for literary and scientific talent, 
and the grandfather of the late eminent physician and accomplished 
scholar, Professor Gregory of Edi This gentleman was at 
the time professor of medicine in King’s College, Aberdeen, and son 
of Dr James Gregory, in science as the inventor of the 


bosom a degree of gratitude which aon 
likely to occasion very inconvenient effects. 

* The had a son about eight or nine years old, a lively 
stout boy of his age, with whose appearance our Highland Robin 
Hood was much taken. On the day before his departure from the 
house of his learned relative, Rob Roy, who had pondered deeply 
how he might requite his cousin’s kindness, took Dr Gregory aside, 
and addressed him to this purport :—‘‘ My dear kinsman, I have 
been thinking what I could do to show my sense of your hospitality. 
Now, here you have a fine-spirited boy of a son, whom you are 
ruining by cramming him with useless book- ;andI 
am determined, by way of manifesting my great good-will to 
and yours, to take him with me, and make a man of him.” 

professor*was utterly overwhelmed when his warlike kins- 
gman announced his kind purpose, in language which implied no 
doubt of its being a proposal which would be, and ought to be, ac- 
cepted with the utmost gratitude. The task of apology or explana- 
tion was of a most delicate description ; and there might have been 
considerable danger in suffering Rob Roy to perceive that the pro- 
motion with which he threatened the son was, in the father’s eyes, 
the ready road to thé gallows. Indeed every excuse which he 
could at first think of—such as regret for putting his friend to 
trouble with a youth who had been educated in the Lowlands, and 
so on—only strengthened the chieftain’s inclination to patronise 
his young kinsman, as he supposed they arose entirely from the 

of the father. He would for a long time take no apology, 
and even spoke of carrying off the youth by a certain degree of 
kindly violence, whether his father consented or not. At length 
the perplexed professor pleaded that his son was very young 
in an infirm state of health, and not yet able to endure the hard- 
ships of a mountain life ; but that, in another year or two, he hoped 
his health would be firmly established, and he would be in a fitting 
condition to attend on his brave kinsman, and follow out the splen- 
did destinies to which he opened the way. This agreement being 
made, the cousins parted, Rob Roy his honour to carry 
his young relation to the hills with him on his next return to 
Aberdeenshire, and Dr Gregory doubtless praying in his secret 
soul that he might never see Rob's Highland face again. 

* James Gregory, who thus escaped being his kinsman’s recruit, 
and in all probability his henchman, was afterwards professor of 
medicine in the college, and, like most of his family, distinguished 
by his scientific acquirements. He was rather of an irritable and 
pertinacious disposition; and his friends were wont to remark, 
when he showed any symptom of these foibles, ‘‘ Ah, this comes 
of not having been educated by Rob Roy!”’ 


SONNET. 


Tue mirthful spring hath come to us at last: 

Down her bright brow she shakes the sparkling dew, 

And from her leafy screen peeps laughing through, 
Coaxing to distant climes the nipping blast ! 
The mossy buds spring proudly up and fast ; 

For her white arm and robe of wavy blue 

Daintily o'er their tender shoots she threw, 
Till the fierce Wind King should have ridden past. 
Now, undisturbed, we feel her dear caresses, 

Now from the rainbow-foam strange music sending, 
Now, as her graceful foot the green earth presses, 

The forest minstrels their soft tones are blending ; 
And the rich incense from her amber tresses 

Comes from her golden throne in clouds descending. 

F. B. 8. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 


In Great Britain a very of the 
consists of raw produce, o' from the vegetable kin 
dom. Thus in the year 1836, the net-produce of t 


custom-house duties amounted to L.22,774,991. Of this 
large sum not less than L.2],127,455 was collected upon 
vegetable, L.1, 091 animal, and only upon 
mineral substances. ese sums are certainly not 

to the importance to the country of the a 
exports consist chiefly of manu- 

of mineral and animal products, as 

ae. as of the substances previously imported ; 
but they very strikingly confirm the 
ance of the vegetable Dr 
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reflecting telescope. With such a family it may seem our friend 3 
Rob could have had little communion. But civil war fs a sgecies 4 
of misery which introduces men to strange bedfellows. Dr Gregory 
| | thought it a point of prudence to claim kindred at so critical a 
| | 
i] 
| | 
’ 1} powers by repeating the sermon of the preceding Sunday. ‘I | 
|| preached in our kirk mony years syne. Atweel he was a puir * * 
} hand.” Reid did not much relish the proposal; but when he | 
| 
i] ter, and the younger brother of David. This was the inventor of 
the reflecting telescope. He was professor of mathematics first in | | 
| 
of vision to the rest of mankind. He was, as well as his nephew 
| David above-mentioned, the friend and correspondent of Newton, 
many of whose letters continue in the possession of James's | 
| @escendants. In fact these Gregories were among the first to 
adopt and teach Newton's views; they did so long before those | | i 
| | | | 
| 
one of his descendants. He had two sons—James, who at one time | | ; 
_ held the same medical chair ; and John, who also held that chair, 
_. but was invited to Edinburgh, and there distinguished himself. 
| 
one full of common sense, and which has contributed most power- | 4 
| fally to the introduction of rational habits among our ladies, in | 
| reference to the nursing and physical education of their children. | j 
| | 
| 
Res professor of the institutes 
| of medicine in the Edinburgh university, and who stood at the 
head of his profession in that city, author of the well-known 
** Conspectus Medicine ;” and William, who entered the English 
church, and had a stall in Canterbury cathedral. Of Dr James's fT 
family, one is the present professor of chemistry in Edinburgh ; 4 
| another, Donald, who died in 1836, wasa found and accurate a 
| antiquary, and author of a book of ex! 
’ | “A History of the Western Highlands | 
| David, died in youth, but not before acquiring the character of a 
| first-rate mathematician at Cambridge, where he had established 
|| aud conducted a mathematical journal. In him the original 
|| talent of the family might be said to have blazed out in all its 
| | pristine lustre; for the two intermediate generations, although 
t entitled to be called good mathematicians, had not distinguished 
| themselves in this line. Finally, it ought not to be forgotten that 
| | ome of the daughters of Dr John Gregory was the mother of Dr | 
4 _ W. P. Alison, who succeeded his uncle in the chair of the institutes | 
| of medicine ; and of Archibald Alison, author of the History of the 
|| French Revolution.” 
It thus appears that from the clever Miss Anderson, who | 
| lived in the time of Cromwell, have proceeded fourteen professors, | 
} some of them men of extraordinary ability, and one of them a | 
| 
| 
} 
| striking—the sudden outbreak of the original rfathematical talent, | 
| after having had only a subdued existence through three genera- | 
tions. We are forcibly reminded by it of what Washington Irving 
tells of the revival of family features in great-creat-grandchildren. 
| 


